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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Fenterden - street, W. 
snore aoe QUEEN % the ROYAL FAMIL 
neipal—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY bONC eee, THis DAY (Saturday) March 8, at eight p.m. 
sc 4 
The STERNDALE BENNETT and PAREPA-ROSA SCHOLARSHIP (males and 
females respectively) will be competed for on THURSDAY, April 3. Last day for 
receiving names Monday, March 17, 
JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883, 
AN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will be given at PRINCES’ HALL, Piccadilly, by the 
PUPILS of the Royal College of Music, on MON DAY, March 10, at eight o’cloe x under 
the special patronage of H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, K.G., President of the College, 
and H. the Princessof WALES. Conductor Professor C, Villiers Stanford,-Mus.Doe. 
Stalls, 5s.; balcony, 2s. 6d. and 1s. Tickets to be obtained of the Registrar, Mr. George 
Watson, at the College, Kensington-gore, and at Princes’ Hall, 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872, 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Professor BRADBURY TURNER, Mus, B. 

The next STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take place at Princes’ Hall, 
Piccadilly,’°on MONDAY, 31st March, at 8 — 

The progamme includes: Overture M.S. (A. Carnall, Mus.B.); Concertstiicke for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra (Schumavn); Pastoral Suite (J. F. Barnett) ; 3rd Concerto for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra (Bennett); Song, M.S., ‘‘The Wondrous Cross’’ (Myles B. 
Foster) ; Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Mendelssohn) ; March, “‘ Cornelius” 
(Mendelssohn) ; Song, ‘‘O Sun that Wakenest’’ (F. Corder). 

Conductor—Mr, FREDERICK CORDER, 

Tic gg price 5s. and ’s. 6d., may be obtained at the Hall; 
and Co., 5, Vigo-street, W., or from the undersigned, 

By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





from Messrs. A. Hammond 


Mandeville-place, Manchistes -square, W. 





HE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION in 
VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC will this year be held in London, during 
the week commencing MON DAY, the 2nd of June. 

The Society’s Bronze Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining fall marks in this 
Examination. 

A limited number of the Society's Silver Medals will be awarded to those Candidates 
(taking a First Class) whom the Examiner shall certify as having acquitted themselves 
best in the Honours portion of the Examination 

Full partieul: irs "Jol be obtained on application. 

Society’ s House, Jo in- street, E.C. 


OLLEGE OF 


PROPOSED sshincuneats FOR THE 
April 14 Annual Dinner at 7 p.m. 
May 6 A Lecture will be given by Dr. C. W. Pearce. 

13... Mr. J. Perey Baker will read a Paper on “‘ The Study of 

Musical Form.” 


i. TRUEMAN woop, Secretary, 


ORGAN I 8 T 8. 
SESSION, 1890, 








June 3 A Lecture will be delivered by Mr. H. Somers Clarke. 
July 1 Lecture at 8 p.m. 

ad 15 F.C.9. Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 

- 16 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 

a 17 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 

se 18 Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 

“ 22 A.C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 

a 23 A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 

Me 24 A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 

~ 25 Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m, 


* 31 ... Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W. E - i. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 


ATIONAL SOCIETY OF PRO FESSION AL MUSICIANS. 
(Established 1882.) 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC” PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL, 

The characteristics of these examinations are :—An absolutely well defined syllabus of 
requirements ; the attendance of two examiners at each examination; no_ professional 
local representation ; candidates only known to the examiners by numbers ; list cf marks 
geined sent to each candidates after examination. 

Over 1,50@ candidates examiued last session. 

All particulars from the General Secretary, Mr. Edward Chadfield, 49, Friar Gate, 
Derby. 





”—Academ 


GUSTAV 


‘* This collection of short tone-poems deserves FOR ie. 
EVEN PIECES for the PIANO E, by 
RNEST. Post free, 2s. 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 81, Regent-street, London, 





ROFESSORS, TEACHERS OF MUSIC, LANGUAGES, &c. 


Larze Drawing Room, Reception Rooms for daily lessons, hedroom if required, in 
rst rate house in South Kensington. Apply to Mr. Collbran, 94, Gloucester-road, S,¥ 











D RURY LAN B—THE NATIONAL THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY at 7:15, and MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY at 1:30, 
JACK AND 'THE BEANSTALK, prodace | on a scale of splendour surpassing in 
magnificence the displays offered to the pub'ic by Mr. Augustus Harris in previous 
years. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—Mr. Edward Lloyd will make his last 
appearance at the Crystal Palace previous to his tour in America, al the 
SATURDAY CONCERT, MARCH 8, ut 3:0, when he will sing in Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn's 
new Cantata ‘Bonny Kilmeny,” and in the closing scene of “ Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg ’’ (Wagner). Madame Agnes Larkcom and Mr. Andrew Black will also sing. 
Conductor Mr. AUGUST MANNS. Numbered seats 2s. 6d. unnumbered seats Is. 


R. WILLEM COENEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, at 
PRINCES’ HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING next, March 13th, at 8 o' cloe k. 
Programme :— Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35) (Mendelssohn) ; Sonate (Op. 53) 
(Beethoven) ; Nocturne, “ Twilight."’ (W. Coenen) ; Gigue Americaine (Redon) : 
Barcarolle, G minor (Op. ’60) (Rubinstein) ; Polonaise, A flat (Op. 53) (Chopin) ; Consola- 
tion, D flat, Etude de Paganini, Venezia e Napoli, Gondoliera, Rhapsodie Hongroise 
(Liszt). Carriages at Wo'clock. Stalls,7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s.; almission, 1s. Tickets of 
N. Vert ; Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co.. 1, Berners-street, W.; the usual agents; and at 
the hall. '—N. . Vert, 6, C rk-street, W. 


ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
to ts. Ambrose Austin), St. James's Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the management 
of coucerts 











pss - CECILIA i. LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C., 
Tur Foutowimne Rooms are Now AVAILABLE 
NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles, 
BILLIARD ROOM : ois * ste ) 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM A 
WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES 


CLASS ROOMS eee ode os , om ? 


On the First Floor 


THE LIBRARY _ ... Ou the Gecond Floor. 
There are also other rooms which will be Zit he utilieed as soon as need shall arise. 
TERMS OF ANNUAL SU BSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Town £1° 1 Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... a ORG —Country 0 6 0 
— terms of Subscription are permissible, "but ouly Annual Subscribers will be 


rded as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Li rary Books, 
The Institute will be at the service of subscribers during the following hours :— 
For Ladies—From 8:30 a.m, to 8:30 p.m. 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a,m. to 11:30 p.m. 
For Juniors—From 1 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish t 
the Classes, for which there will be speeial fees. 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance, 
lst January to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 


Gr: 


attend 


Annual Subseriptions date from 


-_ 2 
W. 


D of O R G oe i 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
LL.D. 


A 
ROW, 


Patron: 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., 





For Prospectus and Form of Applica for Membership, address the Secretary, 

On MONDAY, the 10th March, at 8:15 p.m., a paper will he read by Mr. F. 
WAREHAM entitled “The Teaching of Time and Tune in Notation. 

J_T, FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAN D, 


IN SIX GRADES, Price ‘Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sane a and Approval of the Rev, Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 
HE MUSICIAN: ‘A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE 
Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively ‘arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice 

Times.—“‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experieuce to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about « quarter of 
the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it iv manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. ‘lhe intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.”’ 

Saturday Review.—"‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice's road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.’ 

Acadewy.—‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘* No more valuable work of the kind exists.’ 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-sqvare ; 
Book and Music Sellers, 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) .................. £0 2 0 
13 do, oo: ##§$'* een ee 
26 do. a: - © “waveceiemeitine 115 0 
52 do. oh |... \@meedbeees. 33 0 


Payable in advance. 





CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, CHESILTON Roap, FutHam, S.W. 


Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hiti, N.W. 








Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WesTBouRNE Park TERRACE, W. 
Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.A.M., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 








Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RuckLinagre AVENUE, WILLESDEN JuNc., N.W. 
Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St, Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, HALsSeEY STREET, CADOGAN Square, W. 





VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortu Houst, HusBanp’s Boswortn, Ruesy. 


Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., will be addressed to 
4, Sv, THomas’s Rp., Finspury Park, Lonpon, N. 


Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LouGHBOROUGH RoAp, Brixton, 8.W. 
Or D. Mayer, 180, New Bonp Srreer. 





BARITONES. 


Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLuB, 80 and 81, SrraNnp, W.C. 


Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 


For Concerts and At Homes, 


RocuesterR House, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W, 





TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Fincutey Roan, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F, A. Scuwas, Agent, 





Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
Address—TrINItY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 





CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


26, GLoucesTEeR Crescent, ReGent’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 


Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, Be.size Roap, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 


Concerts, 


56, Ducness Roap, Ep@saston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes, 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, BAKER StTREET, W. 











BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





sss HARP. 


Mr. W. T. BARKER, 
Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Epury Street, Betaravia, 8.W. 











GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GUITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 
22A,°Dorser STREET, PorrMan Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘' Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’ 10s, 6d. 








VIOLIN. 


Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 
7, COLOSsEUM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, Lonpon, N.W. 








PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and ‘At 
Homes ”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, Grove GarpENs, Hanover Gate, N.W. 











TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 


Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEprorD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HIL1, W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, BrtpGE AVENUE, HAMMERSMITH, 


The FRASER QUINTET. 

Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, ‘Iwo Pianofortes, &c, 

For Engagements, for Concerts, “‘ At Homes,’ Dinner 

2 and Garden Parties 
121, ADELATDE Roap, N.W. 





Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address: 
‘ Heatey’s Agency,” Lonpon. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Streer, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OPPIDANS Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Beisize Roap, N.W., 


or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heaey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. Heatey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, Xc., 
Business Manager: W. L. Heavey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, ReGenr Street, W. 











1 of PORTRAITS that have appeared 
IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 


May 4. Edward Grieg. 
May 11. Car! Rosa. 
May 18 F. H. Cowen. 
May 25. Senor Sarasate. 
June 1. Frederic Cliffe. 
June 8. Prof. Herkomer’s “ An Idy1."’ 
June 15, Frau!ein Hermine Spies. 
June 22. Signorina Teresina ‘lua, 
June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July 6, Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
July 13. Sir John Stainer. 
July 20, Madame Lillian Nordica, 
July 27. M. Jean de Reszke, 
Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 
Aug. 10. Joseph Hollman. 
Aug. 17. Madame Sarab Bernbarat. 
Aug. 24, Frau Amalie Materna. 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 
Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wollft. 
Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
Oct. 6. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brabms. 
Nov. 9 Professor Villiers Stanford, 
6. Arrigo Boito. 

23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eisler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec, 21. Robert Browning. 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
Janu. 4 Mr, Plunket Greene. 
Jan. 1!. Mr. Frederick Corder 
Janu. 18. Madame Georgina Burns. 
Jan. 25. Professor Arthur de Greef, 
Feb. 1. Miss Margaret Macintyre. 
Feb. 8. Mr. J. L. Toole. 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Feb, 22, Browning's “ Strafford.” 
Mar. 1, Mr. Leslie Crotty. 


The above can be obtained withthe accompanying ssue 
of the paper Post Free 31d. per copy. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative an. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the test efficacy in every furm of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London, N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








JUST PUBLISHED, Crown, price 6s. 


ss STORY OF MUSIC. 
By W. J. HENDERSON. 





Contents :—Chronological Table—Making the Elements of Music—Birth of Art— 
Melody and Secular Music—Handel and Bach—Instruments and Instrumental Forms— 
The Great Instrumental Writers—The First Operatic Reformation—From Mozart to 
Verdi— Wagner and the Upera of our Future 





Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
en ae 

*,* All advertisements for the current week's resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 

*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Epiror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
neal pieicinestin 


| For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


For United Kingdom. 


Per AMDUIM ......40000+.00000 £0 16 ° PU I beaciiasas onccarces £017 0 
» Half-year ...........000 ©. 7 6) ., Halfeyear .......0.cc00 0 8 6 
sp GE owtiswvarscarens i er rrr. 04 4 


(Payable in advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
ojansitiiliggiiation 

Blessed be the man who invented criticism! When nothing of 
any importance has happened the editorial mind turns at once 
to consider the question of criticism—especially musical criticism. 
This is by no means to say that the question is without intrinsic 
value, for since we are generally agreed that the present age, 
lacking any superlative creative talent, can employ its time most 
profitably in criticising the works of other ages, it is no unim- 
portant thing to decide what should be the true relation 
of the critic to the artist on the one hand and the public 
on the other, and what should be his most prominent charac- 
teristics. And the texts whereon our present essay towards 
a better understanding of these questions will be found—but 
perhaps we had better not give chapter and verse; it shall 
only be said that one is in an American paper, the other in an 
English. To the former a correspondent wrote in bewilderment, 
pointing out that of a recent performance by a distinguished 
musician two precisely opposite opinions had been expressed by 
two leading critics, and enquiring whether no absolute standard of 
taste existed by which such performances—we refer both to artist 
and to critics—could be tested. And to the other a dramatic critic 
contributed an article upon a new play, in which he confessed bis 


grief because, having gone to the theatre expecting to hear a story, 
he had found nothing of the kind. Nevertheless, the public was 
hugely delighted with the piece, whereupon the critic frankly 
avowed that perhaps the public was right and he wrong. He had 
an inconvenient habit of expecting that a play should have a plot ; 
and, finding none, his soul was vexed within him. But he did not 
dogmatise—he simply stated his modest opinion. 


* * 
* 


We have no intention of preaching a sermon upon the particular 
bearing of these incidents. We shall neither insist upon the 
astounding fact that in America there should sti]l be a person so 
simple as to believe that the mass of American critics either hope 
or desire to agree upon any one point of art; nor upon the still 
more startling fact that in England a dramatic critic should claim 
for himself any lower quality than that of infallibility. It is upon 
the general principles of criticism, to which the consideration of 
these things point, that we would meditate. Firstly, then, is 
obvious that the critic’s duty, to which his special inclination and 
training lead him, is to estimate, to answer the questions put by 
Time of any work ofart. “Is it true to the highest canons of art? 
What are its absolute value, interest, and beauty? And to what 
place does it properly tall when seen beside the acknowledged mas- 
terpieces of its kind? What are its value and interest in relation to 
the great mass of art-works?” The public, on the other hand, 
seeks enjoyment, and does not care to inquire whether its 
pleasure is or is not reasonable. Nor is it—save in a few individual 
cases—fitted to answer such an enquiry, for it is notorious that 
even those who wish to qualify themselves for such a power have 
to serve a long studentship. So that we have two classes of 
listeners—the one hearing and weighing, the other only hearing. 
While “ taste,” primarily, consists in a susceptibility to the effects 
of art, it cannot be a trustworthy guide to the highest pleasures 
until it has eaten of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, and learnt 
to distinguish not merely the extremes of good and bad, but the 
intermediate degrees, often fading imperceptibly into each other. 


* * . 
* 


It has frequently been urged by some that over-estimation is 
less dangerous than under-estimation, and the saying is not with- 
out some force. But there is little to choose between the two. A 
work of real merit is, generally, sure to make its existence felt, but 
over-estimation of a shallow or sensational work is injurious in 
that it prevents the truly great from standing out in its proper 
proportions. It is a mere platitude, whose truth is self-evident, 
to say that the critic’s duty is therefore to assign to every work 
its true place in relation to others of its class ; but the public is too 
apt to forget this, and grumbles if anyone attempt to show 
that its enthusiasm is in any particular case ill-founded. 
And the critic’s danger is not less apparent, for he is too often 
prone to judge a work by dogmas or prejudices without enquiring 
whether they, in their turn, are based on any solid ground of 
artistic rightness. So that we come back to the starting-point 
once more. The attitudes of critic and public are diametrically 
opposite ; and the latter must be willing to listen patiently to the 
former if it would arrive at any stable point of view. And the 
former must be sure that he has some reason for the faith that is 
in him, and that his opinions are based upon a correct knowledge 


of all that is implied in the terms Art, or Beauty, or Truth. 
* * 
* 
The society which last year bought the house at Bonu in which 
Beethoven was born, and which is now engaged in putting the 


house into decent condition, restoring, so far as practicable, the 





state of affairs at the time of the great composer's birth, hopes to 
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celebrate the conclusion of its labours in May by the opening of a 
sort of Beethoven-Exhibition, the first of the kind which has ever 
been held in honour of a musician. For this purpose the owners 
of manuscripts and memorials of all kinds all over the world have 
been invited to lend the treasures in their possession for a short 
time. Should these requests be acceded to, as there is every 
reason to believe they will be, the world will have such an oppor- 
tunity of making itself acquainted with all the details of the com- 
poser’s mode of life and creative production as has never been 
vouchsafed before and in all likelihood can never be given again. 
It is also proposed during the time of the exhibition to give a 
series of concerts of chamber-music, for which it is said that 
Joachim, Rubinstein, Mdme. Schumann, Eugen d’Albert, and 
other distinguished musicians have promised their assistance. But 
surely this part of the programme seems altogether inadequate. 
A Beethoven celebration without a performance of either “ Fidelio,” 
the ‘Choral Symphony,” or the “ Mass ” is as absurd as the pro- 
verbial performance of “ Hamlet.” If it be said that there is no 
building in Bonn large enough for an adequate rendering of these 
works, we may point to the fact that at the distance of a two 
hours’ journey from Bonn there is a magnificent structure, the 
towers of which look down on Beethoven's birth-house, and which 
is amply big enough for the most ideal rendering of the “ Mass” 
or the ‘Choral Symphony ;” for where could the great hymn of 
brotherhood, “Seid umschlungen, Millionen,’ be more appro- 
priately sung than in the noblest temple that Beethoven’s country- 
men have ever erected for the religion of brotherly love ? 


* % 
% 


English readers who are also admirers of Sarasate—and most of 
them are—will be interested to see the following passage, which we 
take from an interview with the famous Spaniard reported in our 
excellent contemporary, the “Musical Courier,” of New York. 
Sarasate’s opinions are certainly remarkable in some respects, but 
as they are also obviously sincere there is room for them :— Oh! 
[ must tell you that the concerto by Mackenzie is excellent. He 
is very talented and a very earnest man. He studied eight years 
in Leipsic, about the time Arthur Sullivan studied there. Sullivan 
is the Johann Strauss of England, full of life and esprit. Many 
Englishmen have studied in Leipsic; and, by the way, I saw 
Niels Gade not very long ago at his home, Copenhagen, and, 
although an old man, he was in splendid health. Gade’s ideal 
is Mendelssohn, of whom and of whose works he speaks a great 
deal. Now Brahms has Schumann as his ideal, and he looks upon 
Clara Schumann as his mother, stopping at her house when he 
visits Frankfort. The German composers are not Wagneriaus, 
while the Fre:ch are rabid Wagnerians. Brahms, Reinecke, Gold- 
mark, and I may include Gade and Rubinstein, are anti-Wagner, 
whereas Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Delibés, and Reyer are crazy, wild 
I must tell you, however, that Lecocq is the craziest 
of them all. When he finds that the trilogy is to be given at 
srussels he is off to Brussels. When it is given at Munich he 
goes to Munich, and when it is announced at Vienna he rushes off 
Massenet is quiet and non-committal 


Wagnerites. 


to Vienna, crazy about it, 
on the subject of Wagner and his works.” 


x & 
* 


A letter in the daily papers, signed by Colonel Shaw Hillier, the 
Commandant at Kneller Hall, calls attention to an approaching 
exhibition of unusual interest—the collection of wind and military 
musical instruments to be shown at the forthcoming Military 
Exhibition. The leading instrument makers have already promised 
It is desired to make the collection one of both 
Ancient wind instruments will be 


to aid the scheme. 
artistic and historical interest. 





acceptable from the latter point of sight ; though seeing that most 
military instruments are of modern date or recent development, 
instruments in use during the past seventy years, and illus- 
trating the growth of military instrumentation as we now 
know it, will naturally have a special value as loans. Thus 
specimens of the defunct keyed-bugle family, early and 
more recent illustrations of the now important brass valve 
instrument group, serpents, ophicleides, early forms of modern 
bass instruments, and of course specimens of the wood wind 
family of various dates, showing the progress of their improved 
mechanisms, will have a value at once artistic and historical. It is 
hoped Colonel Shaw Hillier’s invitation will be responded to 
promptly and largely, especially as the exhibition may lead to 
further measures likely to advance the character of our military 
and outdoor music. 
*,° 

Truly it is a good and joyful thing to be a prima donna—or, at 
any rate, to be a Patti. Here is the fair Adelina (for the word is 
almost appropriate now), not content with the already historic 
glories of her Welsh Castle, commanding builders, as Solomon his 
spirit-slaves, to build her a lordly winter garden, a stately pleasure- 
dome. We cannot remember any more poetic extracts, so must 
needs descend to the vernacular, and say that the winter-garden is 
to be 104ft. long and 70ft. wide, and that it will be surmounted by 
a dome 45ft. high. The work is being done by Messrs. Sam Deardi 
and Co., of Harlowe, Essex; and when it is finished will add not a 
little to the attractions of Craig-y-nos. 


* & 
* 


Yet the estate of a prima donna, or even of a distinguished 
pianist is not without its perils. Almost simultaneously did we 
read during the last week of literally moving accidents which 
befell Madame Patti by field@—which is to say, the railway train— 
and Miss Esperanza Kisch, the pianist, by flood. While the 
songstress was travelling to Mexico a bridge broke down, so that 
the train was delayed a whole day ; and when it was mended, and 
the journey resumed, some of the couplings broke, the engine 
departing peacefully on its way, while the train, with its precious 
freight, was left alone. And then the steamer on which Miss Kisch 
was travelling from Harwich to Homburg caught fire, and crew 
and passengers were driven to the boats, in which they tossed 
about on the bleak German sea until picked up by a passing ship. 
Per aspera ad astra; which, being interpreted, signifies that it is 
only through hardships that one arrives at being a “ star.” 


* # 
* 


The evils of the system which permits the organ-grinder and 
his fellow-fiends to disturb any worker with their hideous noises 
have received fresh illustration in the incident of which Mr. Marcus 
Stone, R.A., and one Luigi Sartori were the chief figures. The 
artist was unable to work owing to the persistent cacophony of the 
Italian, who refused to leave the Melbury-road when requested to 
do so by Mr. Stone, alleging that the “Gentleman at Number 
Four” had paid him to continue bis performances, It appeared in 
the evidence—for Mr. Stone haled the minstrel before a police 
magistrate—that although the “ gentleman” in question had been 
visited, and courteously entreated not to encourage the presence of 
the organist, he refused to show this consideration for an artist’s 
feelings, conscious though he must have been that the interruption 
to work so caused was great and serious. Luigi was fined five 
shillings, and promised never to play in the Melbury-road any 
more. But what shall be said of the “gentleman?” Nothing— 
except that the word is apparently a misprint for one much shorter 
but Jess ambiguous. 
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Our Paris contemporary “La Liberté” recently published a 
criticism on “ Salammbo ” from the pen of M. Victorin Jonciéres, 
in the course of which the accomplished composer of “ Dimitri” 
says: “The score of ‘Salammbo’ is conceived in a style absolutely 
different from that of M. Reyer’s previous works. It com- 
mands, in the first place, respect, by the sincerity, the conviction, 
and the daring with which it has been written. ‘There is 
neither air, duet, trio, nor quartet, though the master has had the 
good sense not to discard the vocal ensemble, which in spite of all 
systems will always remain one of the most precious resources of 
musical art. M. Reyer’s|music faithfully follows the drama, heeding 
no conventionality ; and that which has hitherto been called melody 
becomes a sort of expressive melopeia of which the rhythm is 
rendered more striking and the signification more precise by the 
orchestra. M. Jonciéres adds, drily, “ And now we may put this 
question: “Is the Parisian public ripe for such a composition—so 
different from those which it is in the habit of hearing? Perhaps.” 

* 

The Marylebone Liberal Organisations announce a conversazione, 
together with an address by Mr. Justin McCarthy on the Irish 
Literature of 1848, and a musical entertainment under the kind 
direction of Mrs. Henry Walter Gilbey, in the Portman Rooms, on 
Wednesday evening, March 26. Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., 
will preside, and will be supported by the Marquis of Ripon, Earl 
and Countess Granville, Earl Rosebery, Lord Hobhouse, Lord 
Monkswell, Mr. and Lady Constance Shaw Lefevre, Margaret Lady 
Sandhurst, the Hon. Philip Stanhope and Countess Tolstoy, Mr. 
Leveson-Gower, Mr. T. D. Sullivan and others. We understand 
that a limited number of tickets (2s. 6d. and 1s.) may still be had 


on application to the Secretary, 121, Marylebone-road, N.W. 


* * 
* 


The statement that Madame Christine Nilsson may perhaps 
appear at the concert with which Mr. Sims Reeves at the end of 
June will take his final farewell—but one—of the public is some- 
what premature, but everybody will hope that it may prove true. 
The really last farewell will not be made till the winter, on the 
conclusion of the great tenor’s provincial tour. Mr. Sims Reeves is 
like the lover in the popular song—he “ cannot say farewell.” 

* * 
* 

The pupils of the Royal College of Music will give an orchestral 
concert on Monday evening next, under the conductorship of Pro- 
fessor Villiers Stanford. The programme is of unusual interest, 
comprising Dr. Mackenzie’s ballad, “La belle Dame sans Merci,” 
Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, Brahms’ Pianoforte Concerto, 
No. 2, played by Miss Polyxena Fletcher, and a duet from a MS. 
opera, ‘‘ Messalina,” by Mr. Godfrey Pringle. 

* * 
* 

An orchestral concert will also be given by the students of 
Trinity College on Monday evening in Princes’ Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. F. Corder. The programme will include Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, Schumann’s Concertstiicke, and Bennett's 
3rd Pianoforte Concerto. 

* # 
* 

Herr E. van der Straeten announces a concert of Chamber Music 
to take place in the Assembly Rooms, Queen’s-road, on March 13, 
at 8. The programme will include Godard’s Sonata for piano and 
cello; A. Lindner’s Concerto for the latter instrument, played by 
the concert-giver, whose “ Andante” for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello will also be given; and Mr. J. H. Bonawitz’s Quintett, Op. 
42. The vocalists will be Miss E. Bach and Mr. Daniel Price, 
and parts will be taken in the concerted numbers by Messrs. A. 
Kummer and Bonawitz. 





To-night (Saturday) a musical evening will be given in Burlington 
Hall by the National Society of Professional Musicians, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. E. H. Thorne. A MS. String Quartet by 
Frank Barnard, a Trio in A by Algernon Ashton, and Gade’s Trio 
(op. 29) are amongst the pieces promised, besides songs by Cowen, 
H.C. Banister, and W. A. Cummings. 

** 
* 

We must remind the writer of a letter on “ Ugliness in Art,” 
received this week, that we cannot insert communications unless 
they are accompanied by the names and addresses of the senders, 
“ not necessarily for publication but as a guarantee of good faith.” 
To this rule no exception can be made. 

* * 
* 

A lecture will be delivered by Mr. John Broadhouse at Redland 
Park Hall, Bristol, on “J. S. Bach and his Pianoforte Music; or, 
How to Study Bach,” on Thursday, March 20th, 1890. Mrs. J. L. 
Jackson Roeckel and Miss Mary Lock will assist Mr. Broadhouse 
in the musical illustrations of the lecture. 





. 


THE PLACE OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN ART. 

BY W. CAVE THOMAS, 

—— 

The principles of art are as capable of scientific determination as the 
principles of any other class of phenomenon. They may, from their subtlety, 
be more difficult to determine, but their analyses are nevertheless practicable. 
Unfortunately, however, scientific method is seldom applied to their solu- 
tion, and thus confused notions are frequently accepted and promulgated 
as gospel, to the great detriment of the true interests of the fine arts 
and of art manufactures. Such an one, for instance, is the prevalent 
notion that the beautiful is the sole aim and purpose both of nature and of 
art, whereas nature did not intend that everything should be conformed to 
human taste. ‘I'o suppose otherwise is neither more nor less than human 


¥.S.8, 


egoism. In the great scheme of things everything is not beautiful, but 
everything is conformed to its purpose. Nature is, before all else, 
utilitarian. 


The quest of the beautiful is attractive and fascinating ; still it should 
be steadfastly borne in mind that intellectuality, not beauty, should occupy 
the throne of art. The too exclusive worship of the beautiful demoralises 
taste; design becomes limp and invertebrate, trends towards the ornate, 
and ultimately sinks into the vapid and feeble—to that state of things 
which existed in the time of Lonis the XIV. The fine arts and the art 
manufactures were in a far better way when the robuster principle of 
fitness was in the ascendant, than under our present morbid exaltation of 
the motives of the beautiful. In order to maintain and preserve the 
commonwealth of art, intellect should be enthroned above beauty, 
as she was when Michael Angelo and Raphael reigned. In their 
works a phase of art was attained which, by the illustration of 
incident and the expression of mind and of passion transcended the 
beau-ideal of the Greeks, and when this high intellectual art ceased a 
decadence set in that has yet to be arrested. There must bea new 
Renaissance, a new birth of intellectuality in art. What shall it profit the 
artist if he gain the whole world of technical dexterity and skill, and lose 
his whole soul and dignity by neglecting to illustrate thought ? Year after 
‘year the exhibitions for the most part fail to gratify us with works rising 
above triviality and commonplace. The most potent and direct means 
wherewith this much-to-be-desired Renaissance might be effected and the 
just interdependence of the various branches of the plastic arts secured, 
would be by a spirited revival of mural painting; but this is just that 


direct and right measure to which your English public will by no means 
suffer itself to be committed. 
In making a general survey of animate nature we are soon compelled to 


recognise the great fact that the leading aim in all nature’s works—her 
principle of action—is conformation to purpose-fitness, and we also per- 
ceive that though all her works are admirably adapted to their purposes, 
many of them are by no means beautiful, as, for instance, the hippopota- 
mus, the whale, the crocodile, the toad, the baboon, &e., &c. It must be 
evident, therefore, that the creation of the beautiful is not her whole and 


sole purpose, but that the ugly also holds a place in her domain. From a 
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study of art, also, it becomes equally evident that the creation of the 
beautiful is neither her whole and sole aim, for besides the beautiful we 
may recognise the sublime, the grand, the pretty, the grotesque, &, 
modes of expression that are quite distinct in their characteristics, and 
each of which has, in the language of proportion, an entirely different and 
distinct modulus. Ina certain sense, the beautiful is an accident of fitness that 
is only recognised in those works of nature which possess, concurrently 
with their fitness, a certain appositeness or conformity with the sense of 
sight, with taste. This appositeness is pre-eminently possessed by the per- 
fect human form, which, at the same time that it is an admirable example 
of fitness in the great scheme of nature, is also apposite to our sensuous 
constitution; we can scarcely conceive otherwise than that the human 
form should be perfectly adapted to the human sensuous nature—in fact, 
that it should be adapted to our own eyes. In all probability the forms 
of different kinds of creatures are equally apposite to the eyes of their 
own species. 

Only in a very small proportion of the works of the old masters has the 
beautiful been a paramount aim. Do we find the ideally beautiful in the 
works of Rubens, of Rembrandt, of Murillo, Velasquez, Teniers, &c.? By 
no manner of means. It may be true that a certain glamour of colour, of 
light and shade, &c., are thrown over some of their works, which might 
otherwise have been repulsive. In commencing a work the first considera- 
tion of the painter and sculptor should be, not how shall it be made 
beautiful, but how shall it be made in every way a fit exponent of its 
purpose. In nine-tenths of the subjects that an artist has to treat 
abstract beauty is no part of his purpose. In by far the larger number 
of the works of Michael Angelo and of Raphael—-their mural works—the 
beautiful has little or no place; the aim is the grand, and not the 
beautiful. As true painters, having regard to the great principle of fitness, 
they felt bound to adapt their works to the surroundings. Can there be 
any higher commendation possible of a work of art than to be able to say of 
it that it is in every way perfectly adapted to its purpose ? 

In art the beautiful is but one of its phases—a specialty that can only 
be appropriately adopted when the subject to be illustrated admits of it; 
and such subjects, be it noted, rarely occur. Hence we see how mislead- 
ing it is to constantly insist on the cultivation of that “ineffable sense of 
the beautiful,’ as it is frequently termed. A sense of the beautiful is 
really intuitive in the human nature, but this repeated insistance on its 
cultivation proceeds from an exaggeration of its importance and from 
regarding it as the sole aim of practical art. Instead of taste, pure taste, 
we shall have the mannered taste of a period. The Christian philosophy 
would appear to safeguard the flowery paths of the beautiful, the too exclu- 
sive pursuit of what is charming, by inculcating a due regard for the lame, 
the halt, the ugly. The quest of the former is facile and agreeable, 
but a regard for more robust qualities and for the uglinesses of nature 
requires more strength of will, a greater amount of self-control. That the 
sense of the beautiful is intuitive we may easily convince ourselves by 
placing a number of beautiful and ugly objects together and then request- 
ing some of the denizens of our overcrowded alleys to make selection of 
those they most admire. The educational tendency of the period is to 
muddle up together studies that ought to be pursued separately and apart. 
There is the suggestion of the beautiful in schools, the beautiful in 
hospitals, &c., &c. The beautiful everywhere. The end of all this will be 
that good taste will become sophisticated, and we shall have the mannerism 
of a period. It must not be supposed that fitness is necessarily 
bewutiful, as some writers maintain. The bows of a clipper ship, 
the lines of a ploughshare are beautiful, not because of their 
fitness, but because they are agreeable to the human eye; the 
the bows of a floating derrick, of an ironclad, and the form of a spade are 
all equally adapted to their purposes, fit, but are nevertheless extremely 
ugly. We may aflirm, however, that fitness should be the dominant prin- 
ciple of art, as it is of nature. Everything that is perfectly fitted to its 
purpose has a certain harmony, a relation existing between the parts and 
the whole together, which the mind in some way recognises, and it may be 
received as an axiom that everything perfectly adapted to its purpose has 
either no beauty at all, in the ordinary sense, or as much as is consistent. 
Beyond which any further forcing of embellishment would be what the 
French term appliqué. It is more especially imperative to impress these 
principles on the public at the present time, when those who should 
instruct the people would lead our artificers to overlay everything with 
ornament—imachinery, bridgeways, engines, guns, coal-scuttles, and 
heaven knows what. We are glad, however, to learn from “The ‘limes ”’ 
that we do to some little extent still lean to the old-fashioned and better 





principle, a principle better for our commercial interests ; for in speaking 
of the specimens of fowling-pieces in the Paris “ International” the leading 
journal takes occasion to remark that all the foreign specimens are 
richly ornamented, but that these are in efficiency far inferior to the 
plainer English. We are, therefore, led to hope that before long “ fitness ”’ 
will be again restored to its rightful position in the estimation of the 
English craftsman. 

Never was there a period in which so much was talked about art as at 
present ; never was there a time in which so much was written upon art; 
never was there any previous epoch in which there were so many art 
schools ; never was there an era in which there were so many societies 
designed for the promotion of art, and yet khe total result of all this cannot 
be said to be entirely satisfactory. Our art progress does not appear to be 
commensurate with the means employed. We are therefore irresistibly 
compelled to ask ourselves whether we be in the right way ? 





EVOLUTION IN MUSIC. 
——~<>—_——- 


On the 28th ult., at the Royal Institution, Dr. Hubert Parry read a 
paper on “ Evolution in Music” to a large and appreciative audience. 
He began by quoting Herbert Spencer’s definition of Evolution as being 
“change from homogeneity to heterogeneity,” in other words from chaos 
to well-defined form. 

The first work of primitive man was to obtain from the range of possible 
sounds some kind of scale. This must have been a work of considerable 
difficulty, and when obtained the notes had no influence on each other—no 
mutual relation, but were dictated by natural vocal inflection, resulting 
from an endeavour to express certain emotions. Gradually the vocal range 
increased, and notes were added to each end of this scale, which, however, 
it must be remembered, was nothing more than a collection of sounds at 
various intervals from each other. A second stage was reached by the 
development of fixed points in this scale, and from these points were de- 
veloped other scales possessing different intervals, or in which the 
original intervals were variously arranged for melodic purposes. Still, all 
was vague and homogeneous, and the melodies formed out of these scales 
had practically no beginning, middle, or end. Under the Roman rule 
music retrograded, and the scales evolved were so far lost that at the 
tenth century revival, nothing was left but a few remnants handed down 
by tradition in curious vague old tunes. 

After the revival, from the tenth to the sixteenth centuries, the progress 
of music was greatly retarded by adherence to these old scales, which were 
unfitted for artistic purposes, and by foolish customs which forbade change. 
Even after the sixteenth century, progress was much hampered by tradi- 
tional observances and antiquated rules. Dr. Parry then traced the 
development of harmony, and showed how singing in consecutive fifths 
arose from the natural desire to sing the same melody at a different pitch. 
The octave was not always possible, and the distance of the fifth above or 
fourth below was the only other interval by which the original melody 
could be preserved. ‘This was illustrated by an amusing performance of the 
“ Blue Bells of Scotland ”’ with a major third above added throughout. With 
regard to the effect of singing consecutive fifths, it must be remembered that 
our ancestors had not our appreciation of tone and harmony, and it was curions 
to notice how very slowly these perceptions were developed. The first 
approach to other intervals than the fifth and fourth arose from attempts 
at ornamentation in one of the parts sung at the distance of a fifth above. 
This naturally led to the occasional use of thirds and sixths, to which the 
ear thus gradually grew accustomed. This, in its turn, led to another 
melody being evolved, and the step was made of taking two well-known 
melodies, and by alterations, in which little scrupulousness was observed, 
waking it possible for them to be sung together. In this process many 
old melodies became curiously altered, and,as might be imagined, not always 
for the better. In all this, however, they were progressing in the right 
way. Of the modern system of “lump” chords they never dreamed ; their 
endeavour was to write a series of melodies one on top of the other—in 
other words they composed horizontally, while we wrote perpendicularly. 

Before the sixteenth century all choral music was written on this prin- 
ciple, had a nebulous aspect, and was extremely vague in form and tonality, 
in other words, was still homogeneous. This continued until men conceived 
a totally different idea of the functions of music. In no other art was there 
a revolution so deliberately planned and productive of such important re- 
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cults. It was started by a band of amateurs, chief amongst them being 
Caccini and Peri. These took a poem and declaimed it ina kind of recitative 
fashion to an accompaniment, much of which was left to the fancy of the 
performer—only a figured bass being supplied him. Although no progress 
was made towards form in this, it gave music an opportunity of becoming 
expressive of the sense of the words. Monteverde, a born revolutionist, 
quickly realised this, and then conceived the idea of repeating particular 
passages of the poem to enforce certain sentiments. In this we had the 
origin of “form. Dr. Parry then sung the “Lament of the deserted 
Arianna,” from Monteverde’s third opera, in which the first four bars are 
repeated at the end of the song. This was the embryo of the operatic 
“aria,” aform of extreme value, but which, through abuse, became as 
great an obstacle to musical progress as the obstinate adherence to the old 
scales. In this simple repetition, however, Monteverde laid the foundation 
of the modern symphony and secured definite form. 

The evolution of the opera was much dependent on instrumental music, 
and it was interesting to notice the vague way in which the old composers 
first groped about for a plan on which to write. They began by trying 
the choral form, but could not make much out of that; they 
were more successful in the fugue form, for which Frescobaldi did 
much, but this form was not perfected until the relation of tonic and 
dominant was firmly established. It was not until they tried the dance 
form that they made real headway. Dr. Parry then showed by a series of 
diagrams how the little kind of coda played at the end of a melody 
gradually grew in importance until it was as much esteemed as its pro- 
genitor, and virtually became a “second subject; how to secure con- 
trasts, these subjects were then transposed into each other’s keys, and how 
the modulatory passages between the second and first subjects gradually 
developed into the “ Free Fantasia” portion of our present Sonata form. 
The Rondo form was the most primitive. Its origin was simply a little 
song, and then a little discourse, with a recurrence of the song and discourse 
ad libitum, such as we might expect a rustic to indulge in at a country fair. 

Orchestration took its rise in the little introductions played before the 
commencement of the early Italian operas. These little pieces, which 
mostly consisted of a quick movement, followed by one in slower time and 
terminated by one of lively character, were played at concerts, where they 
served, as does much modern music, as an accompaniment to conversation. 
They increased in importance, however, and gradually the instruments, 
which were generally strings, flutes, oboes, and bassoons, acquired more 
independent parts according to their individual idiosyncrasies, until to-day 
a man could not be said to be master of the orchestra if in his score the 
part of a single instrument were ineffective in the mass of sound. This 
progress of course implied increased heterogeneity and differentiation until, 
as in one of Beethoven’s Symphonies, every bar had a definite relation to 
its surroundings and the whole. Dr. Parry concluded with a rapid sum- 
mary of the developments which had taken place since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and remarked that as the tendency of sensitiveness to beauty of tone 
was to deaden the appreciation of form, it was a question whether the 
modern taste for rich orchestral effects would not result in the loss of 
regard for distinct design, and if so disintegration would undoubtedly 
commence. 








MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
——_@—_—- 

Mr. Frederick Niecks read a paper last Monday afternoon on “The 
History of the Flat, Sharp, and Natural,” which proved of more interest 
than the title at first would suggest, and fully justified Mr. Niecks’ open- 
ing remark that “ nothing was dull if you went deep enough into it.” By 
means of that most popular medium of instruction, the blackboard, Mr. Niecks 
quickly showed how all three signs owed their origin to the small letter b, 
of which there were three descriptions—the round, square,and cross-bar, the 
respective progenitors of our present signs. The round b was first used, 
but only to lower the B natural to avoid the harsh effect of the augmented 
fourth from F below, which occurred in the upper hexachord com- 
mencing on F. Musicians soon found out that a similar lowering of 
other notes was necessary to effect modulations, and the square b became 
necessary to restore the altered pitch. Some curious old rules for the use 
of these signs were then quoted. Some of the remarks of these 
old theorists showed that accidentals were often inserted as a 
warning to the singer not to raise or flatten a note. Thus 
one writer remarks—“ accidentals are not needed for experienced 
singers, but only for the inexperienced.’ ‘The Netherlanders were the 





most conservative in this respect, and maintained that “ false music should 
not be marked.” Fora long period it was deemed unnecessary to correct 
the accidentals introduced, this being left to the musical knowledge of the 
performer. It was therefore only by study of ancient treatises on harmony and 
composition that many old manuscripts were decipherable. 'he round b 
was the first sign whose influence extended through the bar. This power 
was soon extended to the other signs, but much variety of practice existed 
as to how far this influence wffected other notes of the same name. This 
question was, indeed, still unsettled. Mr. Niecks then drew and explained 
the origin of several varieties of flats, sharps, and naturals, which were 
introduced and used from the tenth to the seventeenth centuries, and 
showed that our surviving signs of the sharp and natural were pro- 
duced by careless writing of the ancient square b. Our sharp 
sign was to be seen in Pureell’s Sonatas, 1683, but our natural 
could not be traced further back than the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Composers, however, became more formal in their use of acci- 
dentals towards the end of the sixteenth century. For a long time only 
two sharps were placed in the signature, and in an opera by Scarlatti, about 
1690, a song in A has only two sharps in the signature, and in works by 
Couperin and Corelli similar practices might be seen. The minor mode 
was generally indicated by having one sharp less than the major mode, but 
no rule apparently existed until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Ina volume dated 1824 the signatures were correctly given, but 
only went as far as three sharps and flats, a note being ap- 
pended to the effect that ‘doubtless more keys existed for 
the puzzlement of students, but were not necessary to th 
musician, who could obtain sufficient variety out of those given.” Another 
practice of the old writers was to repeat the same accidental an octave 
lower or higher in the signature. This led in some instances to bewildering 
multiplicity, which was often increased by the accidentals being only repeated 
in the treble stave. Thus in the original MS. of one of Bach’s forty-eight 
preludes and fugues, there were six sharps marked in the signature of the 
upper stave, while only five were placed in the lower. Mr. Niecks con- 
cluded by showing the various forms which had been used and suggested 
to indicate the double sharp and flat. After a few remarks from the chair- 
man, Mr. Adams, Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. Southgate, and Mr. Jacques took 
part in a short discussion, the general tenor of which was mutual congra- 
tulations that they had been born in the nineteenth century. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PHOTOGRAPHY ON ART. 
— OOS: 

“ Some Relations between Fine Art and Photography,’ a lecture given 
by Mr. Philip H. Newman before the Society for the Encouragement of 
Fine Art, Conduit-street, on the 27th ult., was of more than passing 
interest, touching as it did on the past, present, and future influence of 
photography, not only on modern fine art itself, but on public taste and 
criticism—especially as its enormous increase during recent years makes it 
more and more difficult for partially educated minds to discriminate 
between good and bad, even when they realise—as nowadays they seldom 
do—that nature is not art. ‘The camera has contributed to our love for 
veracity of detail, which, however desirable in a merely imitative 
sense, is tending, the lecturer says, to fragmentary studies—* bits ”’— 
often to the prejudice, if not the exclusion, of unity, breadth, 
and that intellectuality which should be the aim of an art-loving people. 
It was pointed out as an unquestionable fact that imagination recedes as 
civilization advances, and that in a materialistic age “great conjuration 
and very mighty magic ”’—quite external to technique—are needed to call up 
the ghost of an idea in the spectator beyond the mere facts of a subject 
represented. This conjuration of course it is the function and privilege 
of the artist, to supply; a function that needs, if not the direct gift of 
genius, immense application to many—perhaps at first sight uppa- 
rently irrelevant—studies, so that merely drawing or focussing a view, 
however beautiful, can never succeed in charming the beholder unless 
something of this abstract feeling for art has been present throughout all 
the operations—a feeling which may be cultivated in a National Gallery, 
but is never to be acquired in the “dark room.” We were reminded that 
Coleridge defined painting “ as something between a thought and a thing,” 
and though it must be admitted we are often very successful in getting the 
thing, we are not anxious enough about the thought. Mr. Newman 
went so far as to say that the declining art of sculpture in this country 
might, were the thing adequately inspired by thought, be vitalised like 
another Galatea. 
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Though necessarily much more limited in degree, photography must be 
allowed a place among other art methods as a means of expression ; and 
hopes were held out for its future, if detail were not allowed to crowd out 
the first principles of art. Due acknowledgment was given to photography 
for much assistance to art generally, and also to the attempts (often suc- 
cessful) which had been made from time to time to obtain photographs, 
artistic in a high sense, notably by the late O. G. Rejlander and others. 
The lecture was copiously illustrated by lime-lighted examples of good and 
bad photography, and a discussion followed—in which Mr. W. Cave Thomas, 
Mr. E. Gilbert Highton, and Mr. Geo. Davison took part—generally con- 
firmatory of the artist’s opinions. The chair was appropriately occupied 
by Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 

March 3, 1890. 





UGLINESS IN ART. 
——>- —- 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Srr: T have to thank 8. R. T. for his courteous communication in your 
last issue, and am reluctant, after his generous offer to shake hands across 
the gulf of criticism, to prolong this correspondence. And yet I cannot 
help adding a few words. 8S. R. TI. shrinks from asserting anything 
concerning the motives of Liszt in writing the “'Todtentanz.” This does 
not seem to me right, at least not for a critic who, as he does, pronounces 
the work “vulgar and ugly.” In the original article ‘“ Ugliness in Art” 
it was this total ignoring of the composer’s motives which led me to say 
that I did not think Liszt had been quite fairly dealt with. I cannot even 
now see how the result of a work can be properly judged without taking 
into consideration the purpose. But enough of the “'Todtentanz.” The 
question of Ugliness in Art still remains a problem of great interest and 
also of great difficulty. Philosophers quarrel over the very terms Ugly 
and Beautiful, and one German writer has indeed said that “ Ugliness is 
the immediate existence of Beauty.” 

! hope 8. R. 'T’. will excuse this attempt to explain the feelings aroused 
in me by his article: this he can well afford to do, seeing we are both hearty 
haters of the piece which provoked this correspondence. 

Lam, Xe., J.B, 





NOTES FROM ROME. 
ee eel 
Rome, Marcu 1. 

Hor some reason or other there has been no Carnival at Rome this year. 
Probably for many reasons combined: the influenza scare which has kept 
away so many foreigners from Rome this winter—then the depressed 
financial condition of the capital, and last but not least, the 
fact that the Carnival, even in Italy, is becoming an anachronism. The 
childlike gaiety and the flow of animal spirits which animate the true 
Carnival are somewhat suppressed in this reflective, scientific age of ours 

even in “Sunny” Italy. At Milan, however, the Carnival was duly 
honoured, and ridicule had a parting fling at Wagner in the shape of a car 
representing “ Meistersinger,” and adorned with a huge bottle (“fiasco ”’), 
emblem of non-success. 

The Romans take comparatively little interest in opera, but on Sunday 
last, Massenet’s “Cid’’ was performed to a crowded audience at the 
\rgentina Theatre. Madame Theodorini, as Chimene, and the tenor 
Cardinali divided the honours of the evening. The other performances 
this week have been of ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,’ followed by the ballet 
“Antiope.”’ Signora Bellincioni, a great favourite here, sings Rosina ; 
Signor Cotogni being ill, his place is filled by Buti. “La Traviata” is 
announced for March 2nd, with Signora Bellincioni as Violetta. A new 
mythological operetta is being performed at the Quirinale Theatre, with 
the title “ Ercole e Euristeo.’’ 

At the other theatres there have been this week two adaptations from 
foreign plays: “ La Dame aux Camélias’’ and “I Rantzau,” and a great 


success (if one may judge from crowded houses and roars of laughter) has 
been achieved by a new comedy first performed in Naples. It is by 
Scarpetta, and is best defined as a grand farce in four acts—not of great 
artistic merit perhaps, but amusing. The title, “Pazzie di Carnovale ” 
(Carneval Frolics) indicates the nature of the play. 

May one count Buffalo Bill as a dramatic entertainment ? He is here and 
attracts all Rome to his circus. Buffalo Bill (in person) and the Chief of 








Sioux tribe thoughtfully deposited wreaths at the tomb of Victor Emmanuel 
the other day. A touching spectacle. 

To-day we have had two concerts; in the afternoon a sinfonie concert 
(the first of a series of six to be given during Lent), and this evening a 
vocal and instrumental concert, which began with the Bach-Gounod “ Ave 
Maria,” executed only by stringsand harps. Then came a quintett by Professor 
Lucidi (who is, if I mistake not, the Queen’s pianist, the Queen of Italy 
that is), a composition of no great originality. The second part of the 
concert consisted of Pergolesi’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,”’ the solos being sung by a 
Signorina Varucca and Miss Edith Miller. Concerts are very expensive 
entertainments here, the equivalent of our 1s. seats seems to be 5 francs as 
a rule. 

There is at present a small exhibition of paintings, set on foot by a 
society of artists whose device is “In Arte Libertas.” It is an interesting 
little exhibition, quite cosmopolitan in character, containing sketches by 
Burne Jones, Sir F. Leighton, an early effort of Millet, drawings by Dante 
G. Rossetti (who is held in great honour by the founders of the society), a 
portrait of the Italian actress, Eleonora Duse, by the German Lenbach, an 
exquisite Madonna by Hébert, and one by Bouguereau. Then there is a 
room dedicated to the works of the late Alfredo Ricci, which proves how 
much his recent death is to be lamented; also a small collection of sculpture. 





MUSIC IN LEIPZIG AND DRESDEN. 
entire 


(FROM “A BRITISH RESIDENT.’’) 
DrespEN, MARCH 4, 

A few fortunate Dresdeners were able to go to Leipzig on Thursday last 
to hear one of the most interesting concerts of the season. The programme 
consisted of three new works, conducted by their respective composers. 

First, “ Olaf Trygvason,” a drama, by Bjérnson, set to music by Grieg, 
and arranged for three solo voices, chorus, and orchestra. The solos are 
mostly recitative, but perfectly adapted to the words and to the 
early epoch they describe. The choruses are, taken individually, 
very good, but as a whole the work seems lacking in  in- 
terest, particularly in the orchestration. ‘There is much repetition 
of “Peer Gynt’ ideas in it, and at times a feeling of barrenness 
and monotony. The work was beautifully performed. The orchestra, 
which was placed behind the chorus, was exceedingly good, the soprano 
and baritone soloists good, the contralto very bad, quaking and theatrical 
and hard. The work was not particularly well received, but then a Leipzig 
Gewandhaus audience is one of the most difficult to please. Then came 
Rheinberger’s Organ Sonata (No.4, A. minor), played by Herr Paul Homeyer, 
then a small new work for chorus and orchestra by Julius Réntgen, exceed- 
ingly monotonous, long-drawn out and tedious. It was conducted by the 
composer, who, the whole time, caused great amusement by his soul- 
ful and wsthetic genuflexions. This ended the first part of the programme, 
Part II. consisted entirely of a new suite for orchestra by Moszkowski, an 
exceedingly bright, fresh work, full of life and vigour. It consists of an 
Allegro, Allegretto giocoso, Andante con Variaziori, Intermezzo, and Per- 
petuum mobile. Each movement shows individuality and power, but par- 
ticularly the Allegretto and Andante, and the orchestration is rich and 
varied. Moszkowski was exceedingly well received, and each separate 
movement of his work was rapturously applauded. 

On Saturday evening a very fine performance of “ Armida” was given at 
the Opera. The orchestra, choruses, and scenery were perfect. Friiulein 
Malten was superb as Armida, but the tenor, Riese, was too ridiculous for 
words. 

Last night Madame Teresa Carreno gave a second concert by request. 
She gave one a week ago, and was so rapturously received that the Dres- 
deners were not satisfied till they had heard her again. She has a beautiful 
technique and great power and vigour, but she is lacking in delicate finish, 
and she has not the singing, speaking touch of Sophie Menter. She phrases 
sometimes incorrectly, and this is particularly noticeable in her Beethoven. 
She gave us the “ Andante Favori” last night, and made nothing of it. 
But, on the other hand, her playing of Schumann’s “ Twelve Symphonic 
Studies,” of Chopin's Etude in G flat major, and Polonaise in A flat major, 
of Rubinstein’s “ Barcarolle’’ No. 4, and his “Valse Caprice” was 
perfect. Her Schumann delighted even Madame Marie Wieck, who was 
sitting just in front of me. She has had wonderfully enthusiastic 
audiences here each time she has played ; but then, poor Dresden so seldom 
hears a piano virtuoso ! 
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Che Poet's World. 


SONG. 
amrecnaeniii ‘ 
When at morn I joyful rise 
In the sunshine of thine eyes, 
Darling, give to me the bliss 
Of thy first sweet morning kiss. 


When at noon the creeping hours 
Swoon amidst the scent of flow’rs, 
Where is balm or rest for me ? 
No-where—if I have not thee ! 
When at eve the woodland dell 
Tuneful is with Philomel, 

What were Hero’s charms to thine, 
What Leander’s joy to mine ! 





SONNET. 
a 

A ray of sunlight, flooding all with gold, 

Athwart the shadows of my life you pass, 

And what before I saw through darkened glass 
Now in your dawn divine do I behold. 
As some great spirit might his wings unfold 

And, singing, soar to heaven, my soul takes flight 

In songs unsung to empyrean height 
And rapturous visions never to be told. 


Such power has love to lift the lowly mind, 
So it transfigures men of little worth 
And fills them with a breath inspired by God, 
That the poor soul, in mortal clay confined, 
Forgets the heartache and the tears of earth, 
And treads the amaranth fields by angels trod. 


Louis N. Parker. 








XXVI. 
THOUGHT AND ACTION. 
With man, to reason is to err, 
Doubt’s antidote is Action’s spur. 


M.-H 
XXVII. 
INTELLECT AND EMOTION. 
Emotion is life’s fertilizing stream, 
The Intellect its firm restraining banks: 
Beware! If there be flaw therein, thou’rt lost ! 
M.-H. 
XXVIII. 
TO HERR THUMPKI, PIANIST. 
A lucky thing it is, mine Herr, 
As I have often found, 
You charge us by the evening—ne’er, 
As might be, by the pound. 
—Puck. 
XXIX. 
SATIS NULLI. 
O rarely found—Content in human breast ! 
All, high and low, the skirts of Fortune clutch. 
How blissful they with whom thou deign’st to rest! 
How most man needs thee-——when he’s got too much! 
K. 


XXX. 
SI POST FATA VENIT. 
Since friends, means, and health my good fortune supply 
I envy no man upon earth at this minute. 
They tell us that Fame does’nt come till we die, 
So I shan’t be in too great a hurry to win it. 














Che Dramatic orld. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
potsahlitiitiesibain 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 5TH Marcu, 1890. 
My Drar Mr, Fretpmovusr,— 


You cannot think how I pity you, for all the country sights and 
sounds you miss! 

This may surprise you; for I know it is your foolish habit to 
regret now and then the brightness of the Row, the pomp and 
circumstance of Regent-street, the social pleasures of the clubs: 
but to hold that, in the matter of rural felicity, you have the better 
of me. 

Unsinn, lieber Maus! Reckon up fairly what is mine, what is 
yours; and admit your delusion. Your pretty house (I allow it) 
stands highest of the village, on the slope of the white road which 
lies like a ribbon girdling the tallest of the Chilterns; the smooth 
green hilltop is behind you, above you, and the Vale of Aylesbury 
lies below, flat and fertile for many a mile. Just after it passes 
your door, the mountain-road becomes a village-street, and along it 
the old gossips creep like tortoises in the sunshine, while at mid-day 
and eventide troops of brick-red boys and girls rush yelling from 
“ Board-school.” Past the great inn is a path, alongside the 
brown shady trout-stream, to the stately church among its 
trees, among its gravestones each carven with a name you know. 
You have all this, I own; but J, sir—what have I, what have 
I not? 

A forest all shimmering with sunlight ; long glades across which 
fleet the antlered, dappled deer; great mossgrown oaks, coverts of 
six-foot fern, lawns of the smoothest turf bordered with gliding 
rivers; and the noisy babble of streams, the songs of every bird, 
the deep sheep-bell sounding now and again. The soft west breeze 
blows scent along, from hidden violets, from thyme and gorse and 
privet: yet sometimes, if you will, the winter wind comes sharp 
and bracing across a stretch of heath. And there are foresters 
hunting the stag, and singing a chorus as they bear him home; 
and shepherds, driving their sheep along the woodland ways; nay, 
and shepherdesses—and I am sure that all Buckinghamshire yields 
you not a shepherdess. 

Ah, sir, mine is the sweetest country : where they fleet the time 
carelessly, as they did in the golden world: where they talk 
philosophy, or make love, or write verses, under the shade of 
melancholy boughs: and where the lioness of the Ardennes lies 
down in pleasant fellowship with the Warwickshire lamb. 

In other words, I have been again to see “ As You Like It ;” and 
I will defy you to show me the village, or the valley, or the forest, 
marked in any map, that has given one tenth as much pleasure to 
lovers of fresh air and sweet living as this ideal Forest of Arden. 
To write as I have written now seems to me the only way of 
criticising this loveliest poem, this most perfect play: to say that 
one sees it again and again, and with a growing pleasure, that one 
never wearies of reading it—to say this is to say all. 

Every time, of course, one finds fresh delights, nooks of beauty 
before passed by, scarcely heeded, in this fairy wood. Thus, I had 
hardly before noticed what a strength, what a manliness it gives 
the play, that its people are not merely pleasuremaking in Arden : 
that they are banished men, cheerily learning the uses of adversity 
—finding “books in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.” (I beg your pardon for re-quoting the old, 
old lines; but they are such a delight to me !) 





I suppose everyone acknowledges that this is the most beautiful 
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pastoral poem in any language; but it is much more—it is 
the most delightful play in any language. It is, indeed, 
above all things a play: for you can have no adequate idea of its 
beauty if you have not seen it acted—and acted with a lovable 
Rosalind. The reader, though he be “ of imagination all compact,” 
cannot see those wonderful scenes as does the playgoer with real 
human beings before his eyes—the girl enjoying the exquisite 
delight of hearing her lover’s praise of her, of making him make 
love to her, when he thinks her half a realm away: the fun of it, 
the rapture of it, the girlish boldness and the maiden coyness. 

There is, indeed, no comedy like this. Foronce, one need not 
shrink from comparisons—which, among works of perfect art, are 
generally mere foolishness—but with this I think one may plainly 
say, “ Here is the loveliest thing, of its class, in all the world.” 

And, as you study it, you are struck more and more by the 
mastery of his art, the confidence, to which Shakespeare had now 
attaimed. (Ile was probably thirty-five when he wrote “ As you 
Like It,” and could look back on half a dozen masterpieces—on 
* Much Ado” and the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” on Falstaff 
and on Shylock.) He sweeps you on at a tremendous pace till he 
gets you to the forest—try to write down all that bappens in the 
first Act '—and then, when he has hold of the supreme situation 
of comedy that I spoke of, he keeps it in so firm a grasp that it 
fills the whole remainder of his play. Not that little events are 
not always happening to carry on his story—that was the one thing 
that Shakespeare never forgot; but they are go little, and the play 
1s 80 great. 

Thus I am grateful, indeed I am, to Mrs. Langtry, for giving me 
another chance of seeing such a comedy; and I may say quite 
honestly that I am grateful to her for playing Rosalind. The 
change that has come over her acting since, some years ago, she 
made her first appearance in this part, is marvellous. Then, 
indeed, it was not acting, but a careful repetition of the words, 
with no personality behind them. Now we have a performance 
of real charm, of real vigour and fulness. I am by no means sure 
that we have not the best Rosalind of this generation—for there 
sits Lady Macbeth at the Lyceum and will not play it! 

At the Imperial Theatre it was noticed with surprise that, 
across the footlights, Mrs. Langtry was not strikingly fairer than 
the thousand “ stars” who are clad in the beauty of our gaslit 
eves; but now she has learned the art of making that beauty tell 
upon the stage—and our Rosalind is the gainer accordingly. 

lor a close criticism of her acting there is now no need: let me 
hut point out one merit and one fault. The latter is the delivery 
of the epilogue—it is the one only thing in the play which she over- 
acts, which she declaims-—and this delightful speech cannot be too 
easily, too lightly spoken. 

Korthe special merit: it is the ardour, the wealth of the irre- 
pressible love which breaks out again and again in her scenes with 
the fortunate-unfortunate Orlando. 

In“ As You Like It” Rosalind is so much of the play that one 
may treat the rest somewhat briefly. Atthe St. James’s, now, it is 
on the whole fairly acted, and—to be rather charitable—fairly 
mounted ; we of this generation have perhaps been a little spoilt 
in the matter of this particular play. There was that most excel- 
lent, most poetical production, under Miss Litton’s management, 
when the inspiring mind was that of the admirable playwright and 
scholar, Tom Taylor; and there was the vision of loveliness in 
Coombe Wood, when in a real glade, on a summer’s day, the genius 
of the late E. W. Godwin gave even a new charm to the genius of 
Shakespeare, 

The light that never was on sea or land 


does not shine too brightly atthe St. James’s Theatre; but twill serve, 





and I am very glad that they have restored Arne’s lovely music. For 
the actors, young Mr. Bourchier from Oxford does a deed of daring 
in stepping into the shoes of the melancholy one—whose melancholy, 
to be candid, he is inclined to forget. (Not that I think Jaques 
was so very gloomy a person; but he certainly assumed a notable 
sadness.) However, Mr. Bourchier made a great effect with the 
Seven Ages speech ; and, altogether, is plainly an actor of intelli- 
gence and promise. 

Mr. Sugden as Touchstone—there, too, is daring; but daring 
justified, to my thinking, by a performance of quiet and unforced 
humour. Of the other parts the best played were the Banished 
Duke of Mr. Fulton, excellent in dignity and thought; the un- 
usually good First Lord of Mr. Norman Forbes; the capital 
Audrey of Miss Marion Lea—generally a part vilely played; and 
the earnest and artistic Silvius—another part often ill-cast—of Mr. 
Matthew Brodie. 

Faults might be found, are found, will be found; but on the 
whole you will come to see “ As You Like It” again, will you not, 
my dear Mr. Fieldmouse ? 


Marry, and so will your pastoral 
Mus 1n UrRse. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
ei 

Canon Ainger’s concluding lecture on “The Three Stages of Shakespeare’s 
Art” on the 27th ultimo was chiefly devoted to considerations of the per- 
sonality of Shakespeare. The Canon justly observed that the mist which 
hung over the individuaiity of the poet did not rise only from the little 
knowledge we possessed of his life and the absence of a Boswell to keep 
faithful record of his sayings and write his memoiis, but from the fact 
that, with exception of comparatively a few poems, Shakespeare was a 
dramatist, and thus never wrote in his own person, but as someone else ; and 
consequently whatever deduction we might be disposed to draw from any 
passages in his plays was met with the fact that the sentiments expressed 
were necessary to the appropriate portrayal of the character. We could 
therefore only evolve Shakespeare out of his works by noting the pro- 
gress of his literary style, and his choice and treatment of subjects. 
From these particulars we perceived him from the first to have been a 
genuine humorist, a man who was quick to observe the artificialities and 
absurdities of his time, and strong enough to hold them up to ridicule, and 
who, moreover, was gifted with a keen perception of the truly artistic. As 
time went on we saw him casting aside the linguistic conventionalities of 
his day, gaining in power of expression and command over blank verse, 
choosing subjects which called for deeper knowledge of the mysteries of 
life, and developing that wonderful insight into the workings of man’s 
inner nature the portrayal of which had never been surpassed. As the 
“Merchant of Venice” stood on the borderland between the first and 
second periods of Shakespeare’s progress, so “King Lear” might be 
said to mark the transition from the second to the third. The 
cynicism apparent in the plays of this period, which consisted of “ King 
Lear,” “Timon of Athens,” “ Winter's Tale,”’ and “ The Tempest ” did not 
proceed, Canon Ainger maintained, from a soured disposition or narrowed 
view of life, but from the knowledge of evil which must have come to 
Shakspeare in his London experiences, and of how men marred their lives by 
despotic self-interest and self-deception. The characters of King Lear, a 
despot by nature, deepening into mania; Timon, generous, but weak, who 
dreamed that gratitude could be won by mere giving ; and of several others, 
were described in proof of this statement, and the fact shown that though 
the plots chosen were those in which the innocent suffered, there reigned 
overall the halo of noble forgiveness. ‘The Tempest ” was generally admitted 
to be Shakspeare’s last work, though by the irony of fate it was the first 
printed. In this there was no falling off of imaginative or literary power, 
but the presence of deeper thoughts struggling for expression, which some- 
times led to obscurity of language. Thus there was no “ winter” period 
either in Shakspeare’s life or his works, but in his later writings a sadness 
and grandeur which the lecturer thought justified his application of the 
word ‘‘ autumn” tothese plays. Canon Ainger concluded with an eloquent 
peroration, in which from the foregoing facts he drew the inference that 
Shakespeare as a man possessed a peculiarly even-balanced mind, which was 
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undisturbed alike by the extravagances of his time or the adulations of 
success ; and said that we could form a truer estimation of Shakespeare’s 
character from his works than from the few facts of his life handed down 
tous, and that far from lamenting the absence of authentic information 
we had cause to be grateful that no scrap existed to mar the character of a 
man whose works had given enjoyment to millions. 








THE DRAMA AND THE STATE. 
ee 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: It is matter for regret that a period of frivolity has gained ascendancy 
in the current history of the English drama. The proportions of histrionic 
enterprise are unequally distributed, and, in this case, the strongest (the 
queen of tragedy) goes tothe wall. And why? The cause, which is not far to 
seek, is the want (a pressing one) of a State-aided theatre. The plastic and 
industrial arts flourish apace under the fostering care of a maternal Go- 
vernment. The tint of a wall paper or the texture of a Brussels carpet is 
of more import than the utterances of the nation’s immortal bard. Music, 
sculpture, painting have their devoted followers, and only the art which 
our Shakespeare gave to the civilised world is allowed to droop and drop 
for want of nourishment. 

The co-operation of the State must be enlisted for the creation of the 
success of the drama. 

France cannot quote one genius as an equal to Shakespeare, but she can 
quote a round dozen who have been urged on by their country’s rewards 
no less than by their country’s applause, and who have worn, and who still 
wear the laurel branch of patriotic fame. Shakespeare too often, alas, 
begins in his elaborately covered book, and too often indeed ends there. 
We mourn the lack of a State-aided school of dramatic urt. That greatest 
of elocution’s studied effects, blank verse, is to a large extent ignored. A 
serio-comic mock heroic form of diction takes a place, yet that rather a 
shady one. The higher purport of the dramatic art is, to an extent, over- 
looked. The modern day melodramatic medley survives, yet ever rests in 
a winter solstice of painful mediocrity. 


Yours truly, 
D. M. L. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
—— 

Hech, sirs, but it was a proud necht for bonnie Scotland, the necht that 
Wullie Wills produced his Ayrshire dramma fro’ the German, the “ Man 
0’ Airlie:” first of a’, mony a lang year syne, at the auld Princess’s 
Theatre—ye ken the hoose, in Oxford-street, whaur Charlie Kean played 
mony a day—and noo ’tis amaist as proud, when he brings it to the lecht 
o’ the bleezin’ lamps again, awa north at the Grand Theatre, Islington, 
that they ca’d the Fullharmonic when we were bairns. (“Full- 
harmonic here, Fullharmonic there, I mind the biggin’ o’t,’ as 
auld Edie Ochiltree wad ha’ said.) Ah, sirs, ‘tis a bonnie 
play, that same—forbye the first Act, that man, wumman, nor 
bairn cannot endure, for ’tis just mere blether; but after that ye hae the 
simple scene o’ the cotter’s ingleside, wi’ his hamely joys and the bit 
vexeetions 0’ the gude wife, an’ the toddlin’ bits o’ things makin’ music wi’ 
their chatter, an’ the auld neebor-body drappin’ in, wi’ the sound sense o’ 
the canny Scots’ heid on his shouthers; and then the ploughman-bard 
himsel’—that’s drawn nae doubt from Robbie burns, tho’ a touch here an’ 
there pit me in mind o’ that daft bodie Hogg—eh, man, there’s just a plain 
honesty, a manliness, a clear weel-thinking spirit about the lad, that made 
ye like to greet or e’er his sorrows cam upon him. 

* * 
x 

An’ come they did in the next Act, sair and mony—* no single spies, 
but in battalions,’ as Wullie Shakespeare said—eh, but it’s terrible 
in its human pathos, is yon Third Act! The bit hame in the fresh 
country air a’ gane, the gudewife that was its guardin’ angel lyin’ low 
beneath the gowans, the wee wee bairnie awa oot of its cradle to 
a langer bidingplace, and ah, puir Jamie’s wits gane wanderin’ 
after his lost anes! “The pity o’t, sirs, the pity o’t!’ ‘Tis like 
a strain o’ quiet, soothin’ music that the pathos o’ the last Act 
comes in: when the wanderer they thocht deid—the beggar-poet, wha now 
has fame though he hasna bread—comes, daft and bairnlike, and sits him 
doon beneath the braw stane image biggit to himsel! A noble and a 
piteous thocht is yon, o’ the dramatist: and a touchin’ picture it is that 


Hermann Vezin—for wha else in a’ these years has played the peasant- 
bard ?—that he draws o’ the puir daft bodie: gentle and human in his 
affliction, as he has been rugged and manly in prosperity, and every inch a 
man, too, in the wild despair o’ his earlier griefs. 


* * 
* 


Sae muckle for the play—an’ written in the language ye need to ken to 
understan’ the ane half o’ its beauties; losh, ma mannie, but the Grand, 
Islington, is no north enoo for its proper compreheension! You Southrons 
didna upgaither forty per cent. o’ its pathos, no, nor ane per cent. o’ its 
bits of fun—not that Mr. Carter wasna vera able and articuleet as auld 
Saunders, and Miss Olive Stettith aye simple, sweet and bonnie as the girl- 
wife, owre sune ta’en awa, baith for the play and her puir husband. For 
the others—aweel, we’re maybe no sic judges o’ the Southron acting, but 
we waurna muckle impressed wi’ them. A lad named Frankie Rodney was 
maybe the best. 

#9 

Let us note that Mr. Vezin—whose name the skilled philologist may 
have traced in the foregoing paragraph—has also been playing in the semi- 
suburban district of Ealing: where, at the pretty Lyric Hall, he gave two 
performances last week of ‘ Dan’l Druce”’ and the “ Hunchback.” It is 
late to say anything in praise of Mr. Vezin’s creation of the Village Black- 
smith—Gilbert’s, not Longfellow’s—but the high promise and girlish 
charm of his pupil, Miss Laura Johnson, are very worthy of note. It is early 
yet to judge ; but there should be great things before Miss Johnson. 

* * 
* 

Mr. Evelyn Bellew gave a reading at Steinway Hall on Tuesday, 
March 4th. The programme of recitations ranged from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, and Mr. Bellew showed his ability to adapt himself to his 
various subjects. He has a rich, mellow voice, capable of much modula- 
tion, and his style seems free from mannerism. In serious pieces he is 
more sad than tender, and more forcible than passionate. In Macaulay's 
‘“ Horatius ” and Shakespeare's “ Fall of Wolsey’”’ he was duly descriptive 
and impressive, while in the lighter items, such as “ Cox's Diary”’ and 
Mark 'I'wain’s ‘Curing a cold” he was very amusing, infusing into the 
latter piece just Yankee enough to be piquant. His best effort was Sir F. 
Doyle’s “The St. Leger,” in which, though his utterance was very rapid 
and energetic, his words were perfectly clear and distinct. 


* * 
* 


There are generally, at any given time, one or two dramatists who seem 
to be doing nearly all the work ; and just now Messrs. Sydney Grundy and 
Robert Buchanan are undoubtedly the busy men. The former is to follow 
the latter at the Haymarket, with an adaptation of a little-known French 
melodrama, called “ Le Secret de la Terreuse ;” and the latter follows the 
former—after an interval—in an incursion upon the happy hunting ground 
of Messrs. Sims and Pettitt at the Adelphi. Like Mr. Grundy, however, 
Mr. Buchanan collaborates with one of the great twin melodramatists ; 
only Mr. Grundy chose Mr. Pettitt, while Mr. Buchanan chooses—or is 
chosen by Mr. Sims. T’he mixture sounds a good one ; the two elements 
might blend very satisfactorily. And yet, they are—or were in the be- 
ginning—curiously incongruous. 

+" 

The poor player is not to be obliged to take out a licence for his playing ; 
but he might have been, for anything he did—or, apparently, cared. He 
was ever a philosopher, was Roscius ; and philosophers are the worst people 


in the world to nake trades-unions of. 


* * 
* 


A comedy called “ La Grand’mére ” has been produced at the Frangais, 
which might have been of some importance if it had been good; but it was 


not—and is not. 
°° 


On Monday night, as Miss Alma Murray was returning home after her 
duties at the Adelphi, an evilly-disposed hansom ran into her harmless cab 
and turned it completely over. Most fortunately Miss Murray escaped 
without broken bones or cuts from the shattered glass; but she was, of 
course, much bruised and terribly shaken. 








If you would write to any purpose you must be perfectly free from 
within. Give yourself the natural rein; think on no pattern, no patron 
no paper, no press, no public ; think on nothing, but follow your impulse 


—Emerson, 
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NOTES. 
= a ae — 

The Queen has accepted the dedication of Dr. Bridge’s new oratorio, 
“The Repentance of Nineveh,” which will be produced at the Worcester 
Festival in September next. 

** 

An enormous congregation filled St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 28th ult., 
when the eve of St. David’s Day was celebrated by a special festival service 
in Welsh. The choir of 250 men and boys was augmented by a large 
number of women singers placed under the dome, and their singing had a 
peculiarly bold and sonorous effect in the church. Of equal strangeness and 
interest were the ancient tonal inflections introduced in the prayers intoned 
by the Rev. E. Killin Roberts, the Amens and “ responses” being sung 
with great solemnity by the choir. 


* * 
* 


The labours of the organist would seem to be duly appreciated in the 
neighbourhood of “ Bath Abbey,’? where the inhabitants, through their 
Mayor, have recently presented their organist, Mr. 'T’. Kendrick Pyne, with 
a purse of 220 sovereigns and an address expressive of their grateful re- 
cognition of his services amongst them during the last fifty years. His 
professional brothers also presented him with a chiming clock and pair of 
silver candlesticks. ‘This 1s as it should be, for no man does more for the 
progress of music in his parish than the conscientious church organist. 


* * 
, 


On Tuesday last, at the College of Organists, Mr. A. G. Hill, M.A., of 
the firm of Messrs. Hill and Son, delivered a very interesting address on the 
great Sydney organ, with illustrative drawings and photographs. Dr. 
Bridge was the chairman. Among the speakers were Mr. J. Higgs, Mr. W. 
S. Hoyte, and Dr. C. G, Verrinder. The audience included many interested 


organists. 





A NEW CHAMBER ORGAN. 
>. -_ 

An organ invented by Mr. J.'Treadway Hanson was shown at his residence 
on Saturday last, The instrument is unique in its way, for while not oceupy- 
ing more floor space than a cottage piano, and rising only about 7ft. from 
the floor, it contains three rows of pipes—viz., stop diapason, 8ft. tone; flute 
harmonic, 4ft. tone; gamba (in swell) 8ft. tone. Unlike the harmonium or 
American organ, the notes are all produced from pipes, which are 800 in 
number, The organ has a kuee swell, and can be blown either by the 
player or by an assistant as desired. An interesting performance was 
given by Mr. J. F. Barnett, which effectually tested the efficiency of the 
instrument. We understand this pipe organ can be produced at the same 
price as the ordinary reed instruments. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
. ~ eto —- 

Herr Dvéraik’s new symphony (in G), which we are to hear at one of the 
Philharmonic Concerts this season, has just undergone the test of a trial 
performance at Prague, and has received the warmest approval of all those 
critics who were privileged to hear it. 

°° 

Moritz Moszkowski has composed a prelude and fugue for orchestra and 
organ, Which Herr Lessmann describes as the most important work yet 
produced by the author. It was performed at a Berlin Philharmonic 
concert on Feb, 24, and received with great favour. 

°° 

Prof, Carl Reinecke has orchestrated his cycle of piano pieces, entitled 
“Von der Wiege bis zum Grabe,”’ and produced it at a Gewandhaus- 
concert. The orchestration is said to be most graceful and appropriate, 
which may well be believed of so accomplished a master as the director of 
the Leipsic concerts. 


* * 


. 
For the post of music-director at Dusseldorf, vacant by the retirement of 


lausch, Herr J. Buths, of Elberfeld, has been chosen from 
among a considerable number of candidates. 


Herr Julius 





‘Two improvements in the mechanism of musical instruments are reported. 
The first of these, an invention of Herr Emil Olbrich, a pianist of Berlin, 
is a scheme for raising the white keys of a piano to the level of the black, 
or, if necessary, a little above them. This of course is to facilitate the 
execution of scales, shakes, glissando passages, &c. The first performance 
in public on this new instrument is awaited with considerable curiosity. 
The other novelty is a rearrangement of the holes of the bassoon, which is 
said to make playing the instrument easier and more satisfactory. It is 
the discovery of Herr Reinhold Lange, a musician of Wiesbaden. 

add 


M. Maurel is reported to have been engaged for four months at the opera 
house of Buenos-Ayres—for the enormous fee of 500,000 francs. But per- 
haps this is allowing for the depreciated currency of the country, in which 
case about two-fifths of the sum named will be a fair approximation to the 
actual value. 

3% 

Mme. Cosima Wagner has made a journey to Weimar to hear a per- 
formance of “ Lohengrin,’ which has obtained her warm approval. Herr 
Richard Strauss, who conducted on the occasion, gave some parts which 
are generally (in England always) omitted; notably in the cathedral 
scene, the fine ensemble “ Welch ’ein Geheimniss” (in the Italian, “ Qual 
nuova lotta ’’), and a short passage for Lohengrin in the final scene. How 
much is lost by these and other omissions will probably not be realised till 
the work is given at Bayreuth. 

*.¢ 

It is expected that M. Saint-Siiens’ long-talked-of opera, “ Aseanio,”’ 
will be produced at the Paris Grand Opera this month—possibly on the 
14th. For reasons of health (and, as some say, for other reasons also) the 
composer, who is now in the Canary Islands, will not return to be present 
at the first performance. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
+ ~<>—-—_—- 


The final examination for seventeen original open scholarships in the 
Royal College of Music took place on Friday and Saturday last. The 
method adopted by his Royal Highness the President was the same as on 
previous occasions—namely, to communicate with the municipal authorities 
throughout the United Kingdom and Ireland, and appoint local examiners 
to deal in the first instance with the candidates. The total number of 
candidates applying was 470. Of these, fifty-six were disqualified on 
various grounds of irregularity, &c., and the remainder were examined at 
fifty-one centres on Feb. 12, and reduced to 132; and these were brought 
up to the final examination at the college itself. 

The candidates for this final examination divided themselves as follows: 
Composition, 14; singing, 85; pianoforte, 46; organ, 17; violoncello, 4; 
wind instruments, 16; total, 132. 

The following are the names of the successful candidates, and of those 
who prowime accesserunt : 

Composition.—Henry W. Davies, Slough; Alfred Pratt, Leicester ; 
Richard H. Walthew, Highbury. Prowime—Elizabeth A. Overbeck, Ken- 
sington. 

Singing.—Clara E. Butt, Bristol; William Green, Bolton. Prowime— 
Lucy F. Higgs, Gloucester; Edyth H. Kingsmill, Toronto; Alfred H. 
Tingey, Chelsea. 

Pianoforte.—Charles L. F. Béhr, Lewisham ; Gwendoline Toms, Swansea ; 
Ada L. Walter, Harrow ; Elsie 8. Hall, Sy@uey, N.S.W. (gained the scholar- 
ship, but, having to visit Australia, was unable to take it). Prowime— 
Maud Bramwell, Penzance ; Isabel Coates, Harlesden ; Frank Greenwood, 
Todmorden; Florence L. Holmes, New-cross; Agnes L. Lewis, Bangor ; 
Viva Millard, Notting Hill. 

Violoncello.—Alice Elieson, West Kensington; Paul J. Ludwig, Maida 
Hill. 

Organ.—Ernest Dale, Rochester ; George C. E. Eyers, Regent’s Park ; 
Thomas J. A. H. Haydn, Limerick. Prowime—Herbert F. Ellingford, 
Poplar ; George H. Manton, Birmingham ; Gilbert W. Tozer, Romford. 

Wind Instruments.—Flute, Daniel 8. Wood, Douglas, Isle of Man; 
clarinet, George W. Anderson, Glasgow; bassoon, Wilfred G. T. James, 
New Swindon ; French horn, Bertie J. Muskett, Penarth. Provime—Flute, 
Fredk. W. Hopkins, Brockley. 
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MISS MARGUERITE HALL. 
——— 

This charming and refined singer, who has come to us, like so many other 
excellent artists, from America, was born in Boston. She is the daughter 
of Madame Edna Hall, a singer who has been known and esteemed for 
many years both in England and America, and who to-day is held to be one 
of the most able and successful teachers of the vocal art in the great 
Republic. From her Miss Hall received her earliest instruction, being 
thoroughly grounded by her in the first necessary elements of musical 
education. With such effect were these studies prosecuted that Miss 
Hall was enabled to make her entry upon a professional career at 
one of the famous Boston Symphony Concerts, where she sang a 
selection from “Judas Maccabeus” in a style which won her imme- 
diate acceptance at the hands of the critical Boston public. She sub- 
sequently appeared at all the principal concerts throughout the States 
both under Gericke and other equally noted conductors. In 1887 Miss Hall 
came to England, making her earliest appearance at a concert given in con- 
junction with Mr. William Nicholl. The impression then created was 
greatly deepened when, soon afterwards, she appeared at the Popular 
Concerts, where the artistic refinement of her method and manner, and the 
even richness of her mezzo-soprano voice proved that there had appeared 
in her person a valuable acquisition to our concert singers. On settling in 
England Miss Hall studied for some months under Mr. Blume, but it is to 
Mr. Henschel, whose pupil she then became, that she owes the largest part 
of her artistic equipment. In 1888 she returned to America to sing at the 
Musical Festival then held in Worcester, Mass., where she was received by 
her compatriots with justifiable warmth. Since then the lady has appeared 
at the Popular, the Crystal Palace, and the Philharmonic, and other im- 
portant concerts, winning the respect of all who care for purity and 
delicacy of art. 





DR. F. L. RITTER’S LECTURES. 
——_»>—_—— 

Dr. F. L. Ritter, of Vassar College, has recently been delivering a series 
of four lectures on music at Chickering Hall, N.Y. The first three lectures 
dealt with ‘“‘ Music in its relation to intellectual life,’ ‘“‘ Romanticism in 
music,” and “The organ and organ music.” Each was listened to by a 
full and attentive audience, and the lecturer has won high praise for the 
lucidity of his style and the excellence of his matter. The later discourses 
were amply illustrated with vocal and instrumental music. In the course 
of the second Dr. Ritter defined with great perspicuity the distinction 
between classicism and romanticism, and very clearly demonstrated 
how romanticism in music—the most romantic of arts according to 
Schliger—was preceded by romanticism in the kindred arts and in 
literature. He classed Beethoven among the romanticists, at least as 
regards some of his works, and placed Schumann in the most elevated 
rank among the adepts of the romantic school. In the third lec- 
ture the history of the “king of instruments’’ was outlined, and 
the evolution of the modern colossal orchestral organ from its proto- 


types, the ancient hydraulic organ, the ~positif and the regale, 
was briefly indicated, numerous stereopticon views illustrating 
and making clear the lecturer’s meaning. ‘The lives and works 


of the principal composers of music for the organ were also com- 
mented upon, and their influence on the development of organ 
literature specified. The remarks of the lecturer on the tonal character of 
the organ, its impersonality and its appropriateness to the divine service, 
were remarkably original and were very ingeniously and intelligibly ex- 
pressed, and though the lecture was an exceptionally long one, the 
listeners were interested from beginning to end. 





MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 


OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
- —--— — 

The Glasgow Choral Union gave their last choral concert for the season on 
Tuesday evening, when Corder’s “‘ Sword of Argantyr”’ and Edmondstoune 
Duncan’s “ Mariners of England” were produced for the first time in Scotland. 
Unfortunately, owing to the limited time allowed for rehearsal, and the 
fact that only a scratch orchestra could be got together to accompany the 
voices, neither of the works received a satisfactory rendering. ‘The band 
was quite inadequate in number and efficiency to cope with the highly 
complex and elaborate orchestration of Mr. Corder’s work, while the 


(FROM OUR 





technical difficulties of the choral part of the cantata are of so exceptionally 
exacting a character that the chorus were frequently at fault, both in 
intonation and attack. The soloists were Madame Louise Pyk, Mr. 
Ludwig, and Mr. Banks. Madame Pyk was the most successful, doing 
every justice to the somewhat ungrateful soprano part, and proving 
herself to be an artiste of a high order. Of the work itself we need 
scarcely speak again, as notices of it have already appeared in this journal. 
Mr. Duncan’s work, which is dedicated to the Glasgow Choral Union, and 
was performed for the first time, displays considerable scholarship, imagi- 
native power, and command of structural and instrumental resources, but 
his treatment of Campbell’s patriotic lyric is, to our thinking, not alto- 
gether happy. Much of the verve and spirit of the words seem lost in the 
over-elaboration of the music, and as the work lasts nearly half an hour, 
the resulting repetition of phrases causes a certain amount of monotony. 
The composition is, however, highly creditable to the young composer, and 
gives promise that, with greater experience, he will produce excellent 
work, as he has evidently great gifts and an extensive knowledge of the 
technique of his art. 





“THE EDINBURGH QUARTET.” 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
——E——— 

On Thursday evening last, the 27th February, a new combination of 
local musicians, under the style of the “ Edinburgh Quartet,’’ made its 
début at the Queen-street Hall, before a large and discriminating audience. 
The averred object of the party, which consists of four of the best known 
among the leading instrumentalists resident in the city, is to give a series 
of chamber concerts at which selections from the 
the great classical composers, along with occasional examples of the modern 
school will be heard, and for the present season the performances are to be 
restricted to three. Messrs. Daly (first violin), Dambmann (second violin), 
Laubach (viola), and Carl Hamilton (’cello) constitute the quartet proper, 
and Messrs. Gibson and Dace are the pianists. 

It may fairly be said that the association of these able and popular 
instrumentalists in such an enterprise as that on which they have thus 
entered is a matter of no little interest and importance in local musical 
circles; inasmuch as it possibly may, and is to be hoped will, turn 
out to be a first step towards the formation of a permanent national 
orchestra. This fresh effort, therefore, to increase the opportunities of 
hearing the best music adequately rendered, taken in connection with 
what may grow out of it, is deserving of a more than ordinarily cordial word 


choicest works of 


of recognition. 

That the formation of a national orchestra, composed, as it necessarily 
must be, of instrumentalists resident in Glasgow and Dundee as well as in 
Edinburgh, is an event far less remote than some suppose, the experience 
of the performance of the new Quartet last ‘Thursday evening and the 
previous experience of the orchestral concert given as an experiment under 
the conductorship of Mr. Carl Hamilton two years ago—on which occasion 
the instrumentalists were assembled from the three places named 
Given a musician of discernment and ability, of fair 


will go 
a long way to show. 
organising power, energy, and business capacity, to take the matter seri- 
ously in hand, the establishment of a national orchestra might, with every 
prospect of success, be begun to-morrow, and by this time next year be a 
fait accompli. 

The great centres of population in Scotland, where a love of music pre- 
vails, are all of them so far away from both London and Manchester—from 
whence alone fully equipped orchestras are now to be had, and at an all 
but prohibitive cost—that if musical taste and education north of the 
Tweed are to advance pari passu with the rest of the kingdom, and be dis- 
seminated, as they should be, among all classes of the community, a national 
orchestra which can be engaged more or less frequently on moderate 
terms to perform in the smaller towns (and not, as is the case at present, in 
two or three of the larger cities only) becomes an absolute necessity. 

Such an orchestra, whose members could for all necessary purposes be 
with equal convenience resident in either Edinburgh, Glasgow, or Dundee, 
might confidently look for profitable engagements from Aberdeen on the 
north to Newcastle on the south. Indeed, apart from all the smaller 
Border and other towns, there is a population of over « willion and a half, 
gathered in communities of not less than 50,000 each, and in most of which, 
moreover, a choral society already exists, among whom a Scottish orchestra 
might surely count upon receiving a hearty welcome and a liberal support. 

The first concert of the Edinburgh Quartet was in every way a success, 
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and fully justified the expectations of the audience. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that it was altogether devoid of such occasional blemishes as 
are inseparable from a first performance ; but these were far less numerous 
and obtrusive than might reasonably have been expected. Indeed a really 
high standard of ensemble playing may be confidently anticipated when 
there has been time for future rehearsal and association at concerts. 

The programme contained two String Quartets, Haydn in G, Op. 76, 
No. 1, and Mendelssohn, Op. 44, No. 1, and for the first time in Scotland a 
Quintet, Op. 40, by Davidoff, for pianoforte and strings, which was 
greatly appreciated both on account of its intrinsic merits as a composi- 
tion and the exceedingly careful and intelligent rendering it received. Mr. 
Dace sustained the piano part, and acquitted himself with marked success. 
Besides the instrumental numbers, Miss L. White, who possesses a well- 
trained and expressive contralto voice, contributed two songs, Kjerulf’s 
“ Last Night” and “ Farewell,” by Walter Bache, her tasteful singing of 
the latter of which was greatly admired. 

The Edinburgh Quartet is in every way to be congratulated on the 
success of their début, and their subsequent appearances will be looked 
forward to with great interest and satisfaction. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


—----- - 

The 152nd anniversary festival of the Royal Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain was held on Tuesday night at St. James’s Hall. The 
Lord Mayer presided, and among those present were the Sheriffs, Sir 
Morell Mackenzie, Sir P. de Keyser, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt, Mr. A. Randegger, Mr. Lennox Browne, the Sub-Dean of the 
Chapels Royal, Signor Piatti, Mr. A. Manns, Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. 
W.G. Cusins, Mr. A. H. Littleton, Mr. Stanley Lucas, and Mr. W. H. 
Cummings. The Lord Mayor, in asking the company to drink 
“Prosperity to the Society of Musicians,’ sketched the origin 
and history of the association from its earliest days. The ad- 
vantages of the society extended both to its provident members and 
also to their less careful brethren, and he appealed very strongly to those 
present to augment by as large a sum as possible the funds which were at 
its disposal. The health of the chairman was proposed by Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, who referred to the fact that the Lord Mayor had in his early 
days studied music, and had even appeared before the public as a vocalist. 
In replying, the Lord Mayor gave some humorous reminiscences of his 
experience on the operatic stage. Betore the company dispersed subscrip- 
tions were announced to the amount of upwards of £700. During the 
evening a programme of music was performed. Among the artists who 
gave their services on this occasion were Mdlle. Janotha, Madame 
Enriquez, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. A. Oswald, and the members of the 
London Vocal Union. 





CONCERTS. 
snipes 
LONDON AND SUBURBAN. 


Last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert was remarkable chiefly for the 
appearance of Madame Backer Gréndahl, the Scandinavian pianist who 
created so deep an impression by her performance at a Philharmonic 
Concert last season of Beethoven’s “‘ Emperor’ Concerto. The lady is acknow- 
ledyed by Grieg to be the most adequate exponent of his own compositions, 
and her interpretation of that writer's concerto on Saturday served 
to prove that the estimate is in no way exaggerated. Her performance was 
marked by the most complete sympathy with and comprehension of the 
work, revealed through the medium of a phenomenally perfect technique. 
The remainaer of the programme calls for no particular comment, general 
praise alone being needed for the performances of Mozart’s Overture to 
*Idomeneo,” Dvorak’s Notturno for string orchestra, and Beethoven’s 
Symphony in D. Mr. Braxton Smith was the vocalist, and exhibited a 
pleasing tenor voice in songs by Schubert and Handel. 

+o 


Miss Fanny Davies, whose presence has graced all too few of the Popular 
Concerts this season, was the pianist last Saturday. She gave a very 
expressive and even tender reading of Mendelssohn’s favourite Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No. 1). The demand for an encore was 
resisted, which, however, required no special courage on the part of the 





pianist, as the more reasonable section of the audience came gallantly to 
her aid, and hushed down the would-be extortioners. With Dr. Joachim 
Miss Davies was heard in Schumann’s Violin Fantasia, Op. 131, a work 
which, under an uncharacteristically florid, fantasia-like exterior hides 
something of the Schumann who has so deep and true a meaning in all his 
utterances. The “Abendlied’’ was given as an encore. Brahms’ Trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, Op. 101, was performed in the most lucid and 
acceptable manner possible, but the work remains an example of Brahms 
in one of his most unapproachable moods. It served, however, to show 
how Miss Davies is gaining in nervous energy and mastership if it served 
no other good purpose. Madame de Swiatlowsky, from the Opera House at 
Moscow, made a favourable impression in songs by Handel, Brahms, 
Massenet, and T'schaikowsky, that by the last-named being sung with 
dramatic and even tragic impressiveness in the original Russian. Madame 
de Swiatlowsky, who was accompanied by Mr. Frantzen, has a very fine 
and perfectly trained contralto voice of extensive compass. She is an 
intelligent and finished artist. The opening Quartet was Beethoven’s in 
E flat, Op. 74, which, like the other numbers, found all the artists con- 
cerned in its performance ina right good mood. 
** 

Brahms’ early Sextet in B flat was the most important feature of the 
very attractive programme of Monday’s Popular Concert. This beautiful 
and characteristic work is now so well known that it is only necessary to 
say that it was perfectly played by MM. Joachim, Ries, Straus, Gibson, 
Howell, and Piatti, and that Herr Jcachim—Zin defiance of an 
inartistic precedent —refused to repeat the Scherzo. Madame de 
Pachmann was heard in Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, of 
which she gave a refined and unconventional reading, somewhat 
lacking in warmth, and Herr Joachim played the Adagio from the 11th 
Concerto of Spohr. The concert concluded with un exceptionally fine ren- 
dering by MM. Joachim, Straus, and Piatti of Beethoven’s String Trio in C 
minor, Op. 9, undoubtedly the composer’s finest effort for this combination 
of instruments. The vocalist was Mr. Hirwen Jones, who sang very suc- 
cessfully Piatti’s “ My Little Maid and I,” with ‘cello obbligato by the com- 
poser, and Sterndale Bennett’s “ Sing, maiden sing.’”’ There was a smaller 
attendance than there should have been. 


* * 
* 


The Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society gave their first concert of 
the present season at the Royal Academy of Music on the 28th ult. The 
works presented were Beethoven’s Sestet (op. 71) for two clarinets, two 
horns, and two bassoons, an early work in spite of its late opus number—in 
which there is little of the real Beethoven, but interesting if only as a re- 
minder that the great man’s style, like Rome, was not built in a day ; 
Spohr’s Septet (op. 147), for piano, violin, ’cello, flute, clarinet, horn, and 
bassoon, the melodious beauty of which is somewhat marred by prettiness, 
not to say triviality; and Lachner’s Octet (op. 156), for flute, oboe, two 
clarinets, two horns, and two bassoons, the chief merit of which lies in the 
admirable effect of tone colour produced—the work being otherwise little 
better than Kapellmeister-musik. The executants were Messrs. Vivian, 
Malsch, G. A. Clinton, Jas. Clinton, Borsdorf, Busby, Thos. Wotton, E. F. 
James, Miiller, Herner, and Septimus Webbe. The vocalist was Miss Agnes 
Larkcom, who sang songs by Handel, Liszt, and Goring Thomas with charm 
and refinement. 

+ * 

M. de Pachmann gave the second of his farewell recitals before his de- 
parture for America on Monday afternoon last—the programme being of 
Chopin, and nothing but Chopin. A crowded audience had assembled— 
which is, indeed, a thing of course when Pachmann promises to play 
Chopin—and not a little dismay was caused by the fact that, after twenty 
minutes’ waiting, no performer had appeared. But all was explained, in 
divertingly pantomimic fashion, when the pianist at length came forward. 
He had been waiting to get thawed! When once he started there was little 
to complain of. Certainly he became “ mixed” as to the order of pieces on 
the programme, but that counted for nothing. The Sonata in B flat 
minor opened the concert, and was followed by the Ballade in A 
flat, the Schezo in C sharp minor, the Mazurka in G, and other 
pieces familiar by M. de Pachmann’s superb interpretations. Truth com- 
pels us, however, to modify the statement that he played “nothing but 
Chopin,” for at the end of the lovely Nocturne in D flat he added several 
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bars, apparently “out of his own head.” To us not the least beautiful 
piece of this work has hitherto seemed the final run in sixths, terminating 
on the high F ppp. M. de Pachmann thought fit—whether in mere dreamy 
forgetfulness or of malice aforethought—to make an anti-climax to this by 
returning in sixths and ending with chords in the middle register! This 
excepted, the recital was admirable throughout, and it is not surprising 
that the delighted audience prevailed upon the performer to give as an 
“extra” the Polonaise in A flat—which was perhaps the finest performance 
of the afternoon. 
** 

At her concert given in the Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon 
Madame Backer Gréndahl showed once more that she is entitled, by virtue 
not less of tecknical than of emotional qualities, to be ranked among the 
very foremost of living lady pianists. Hers is so pronounced an in- 
dividuality that, apart from the Scandinavian music with which she is 
naturally identified, the smallest composition, when rendered by her, is 
seen in a new light. We shall not here enter upon the vexed question as 
to how far such peculiarly untraditional renderings of such pieces asChopin’s 
Nocturne in C minor, or the Ballade in A flat, as those which Madame 
Backer Grindahl set before her hearers are or are not legitimate. Suffice it 
to say that in these, as in various pieces by Schiitt, Grieg, Olsen, and Lassen, 
she distinguished herself by high poetic grace and delicacy of con- 
ception. We are driven to speak in different tones of the monstrous van- 
dalism which headed the programme—the Fantasia in C minor by Mozart, 
to which Grieg has added an original part for second piano. There may 
be instances in which such additions or ‘‘ meditations ” are justifiable and 
satisfactory ; but this is not one. Mozart’s work is already of surpassing 
richness, and Grieg has added nothing whatever to its merit. It is 
unworthy of the powers of Madame Grindahl or Madame Haas, who joined 
in its execution ; and we trust that so distinguished an artist will not again 
deface her concerts with a work which is best forgotten. ‘T’o the rendering 
by Miss Agnes Janson of two charming songs from the concert-giver’s pen 
we can apply but one word—beautiful. 

* * 
* 

On Wednesday night the Royal Choral Society gave London amateurs 
their first opportunity of hearing Dr. Mackenzie’s cantata for chorus, 
“The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” which saw the light at Edinburgh last 
December. On that occasion the work was fully criticised in our columns, 
and we shall not at the moment enter into any more elaborate 
analysis of a composition which, by reason of its scholarly construction 
and strength of treatment, is likely to be repeated not once nor twice. 
Burns’ poem, it may be thought, is not pre-eminently adapted for 
musical setting—it does not “ yearn for expression,” to use a cant phrase ; 
but nevertheless out of this beautiful idyll of domestic life Dr. Mackenzie has 
constructed a cantata which, if it does not rise throughout to the composer’s 
highest level, is yet interesting and forcible. The general tone 
of the work is appropriately grave, almost religious, a pleasing 
contrast being afforded by such passages as those descriptive of 
the return of the girl and her lover, and of the cotter’s evening 
meal. ‘The work was of course excellently rendered by Mr. Barnby’s 
choristers, and warmly received by the large audience. It was 
obvious, nevertheless, that the ‘Dream of Jubal,” which was also per- 
formed, held a higher place in the affection of the hearers. Of this 
performance it is only needful to say that Miss Julia Neilson recited the 
poem with splendid effect, and that the soloists—Miss Macintyre, Miss 
Hannah Jones, Mr. McGuckin, and Mr. J. Gibson—sang their music 
excellently. The composer conducted both pieces. 

* * 
* 

There was full warrant for the enthusiasm exhibited by the audience 
which crowded the concert room of Alexandra House on Thursday, the 27th 
ultimo. Mozart’s delightful, ever fresh Symphony in E flat, and the 
Prelude and Closing Scene from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde’ were ex- 
cellently performed by the students of the Royal College of Music under 
the conduct of Professor Villiers Stanford, and all concerned merit cordial 
congratulation. It may be pointed out, however, that the second named 
piece served to draw attention to the somewhat poor tone of the ’cellos, 
proclaiming them in this respect, and not for the first time, the weak spot 
of the orchestra. Xaver Scharwenka’s music is so little known in this 
country that considerable interest attached to the performance of his 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor (Op. 32). Inform it is unusual, for 
although consisting of the customary three divisions there is no slow 
movement, its place being occupied by an Allegro Assai written in Rondo 
form. The impression left by the work is not entirely satisfactory. The 












































































hearer thinks rather of isolated passages than of the whole; and melodious, 
graceful, and otherwise pleasing though these may be, individuality is not 
strikingly manifested anywhere. Miss Annie Grimson, A.R.C.M., gave a 
most careful and earnest interpretation of the exacting byt distinctly effec- 
tive solo. At the close of her task she was recalled to the platform amidst 
loud applause. A like compliment fell to Miss Ruth Elvidge, who sang 
the scena “ Eccomi alfine,’”’ from Rossini’s “ Semiramide,”’ with intelligence 
and good expression. A couple of part songs, sung very creditably by the 
choral class, agreeably diversified the proceedings, which were brought to 
a conclusion with a performance of Delibes’ clever and very descriptive 
“ Sylvia.” 
** 

Mr. Anton Hartvigson gave a Pianoforte Recital at Princes’ Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon last, in which he was assisted by his brother, Mr. 
Fritz Hartvigson, in those unpleasant arrangements of Mozart’s “ Fantasia’ 
in C minor and “ Sonata ” in F major for two pianos by Grieg which just 
now seem to have a fascination for pianists. Mr. Anton Hartvigson’s solos 
were of an unambitious character, and included Chopin’s favourite études 
in A flat and E major, a bright little “ Phantasiestiick ” by Gade, entitled 
“In the woods,” and a series of pieces by Liszt, popular in drawing-rooms 
a few years back. All these were played in such a neat and conscientious 
manner that they afforded, as indeed they could scarcely fail to do, evi- 
dent pleasure to a fairly numerous and friendly audience. 

* * 
oa 

At the Steinway Hall on the 27th ult. the first of three recitals was 
given by Miss Bessie Cox, who may be congratulated on the presentation 
and creditable execution of several fine part songs by the choir of ladies 
whom she teaches. The instrumentalists—Mr. Marmaduke Barton (piano), 
Mr. Tivadar Nachez (violin), and Mr. F. H. M‘Grath (trumpet)—won much 
and deserved applause for their performances, while the Misses Gertrude 
Urling and Ada Bovette sang two of Mr. Cowen’s charming little duets 
most satisfactorily. The vocal soloists are all very promising, but as 
pupils they should be counselled to choose less exacting morceaue than 
“ Bel Raggio,” “ Let the Bright Seraphim,” &c., to which only finished and 
experienced artists can be expected to do justice. 

* % 
* 

An evening concert was given in Princes’ Hall on Thursday of last week 
in aid of the Armenian Patriotic Cause. On its behalf—we do not profess 
any very clear knowledge of its nature—artists so well known as Miss Liza 
Lehmann, Signor Luigi Mhanes, Mr. Oscar Beringer, and M. Nachez gave 
their services, the result being a concert of considerable interest. Signor 
Mhanes’ beautiful voice was heard in songs by Tosti and De Lara, while 
Mr. Beringer played with his accustomed power Liszt's ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise ” No. 12. A word of welcome should be given to Fraulein Gutgahr, 
who made her first appearance as a vocalist, singing Beethoven’s “ In 
questa tomba” with much artistic refinement. A special feature of 
interest was afforded by the recitations of Mr. Henry Irving, jun., who 
gave the “ Erl King” and “The Gladiators” with such singular dignity 
and pathos ag to cause all his hearers to hope that the English stage may 
yet be enriched by the presence of an indisputably powerful actor. 

* * 
* 

It is pleasant to be able to record that Miss Annie Albu, who appeared at 
the Albambra for the first time on Monday last, met with instant and 
deserved success in her endeavours to leaven the entertainment at that in- 
stitution with music of a higher class than that usually heard there. She 
sang in the first instance Arditi’s “ Il Bacio” with great spirit and charm 
of style, responding to an irresistible encore with “ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,” of which she had also to repeat the last verse. These two songs have 
been repeated each evening during the week with similar success. Miss 
Albu, not less than all friends of art, has therefore every reason to feel 
satisfied with the result of her venture. 





PROVINCIAL. 
Ge 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 

Leeps, 4th Marcu.—Since our last account of musical doings in Leeds 
two more subscription concerts have taken place, one of chamber music, 
the other of orchestral. The former was a strange mixture of 
virtuosity and classicality, for while the concerted pieces — Beet- 
hoven’s very early pianoforte Trio in C minor and Schumann’s 
Adagio and Allegro for pianoforte and violoncello—were of the more 
artistic type, the majority of the solos were more or less of the nature 
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of display pieces, serving their purpose in showing the remarkable 
executive ability of Mr. Sauret as a violinist, of Mr. Hausmann as 
a violoncellist, and of Mr. Stavenhagen as a pianist. The last-named 
artist’s magnificent performance of the Liszt Rhapsody (No. 12), 
with which he has been favouring audiences all over the kingdom, 
was in many respects the most striking feature of the programme. 
We hasten to avert any possible misunderstanding by explaining that the 
word “striking ”’ in our last sentence has no sinister meaning, for though 
Mr. Stavenhagen produces the greatest amount of tone we have ever heard 
from any pianist, his fortissimo is, we hold, obtained without thumping, 
andis all tone, not noise. His playing of his master’s music is certainly 
worthy of all the praise that has been lavished upon it, and we have never 
heard the waywardness, the romance, or the rich colour of a Hungarian 
Rhapsody more admirably expressed than at his hands. The vocalist was 
Miss Damian, whose rendering of the irrelevant goatherd’s song from 
“Dinorah’’ met with much approval, and the accompanist Mr. Alfred 
Benton, the organist of last year’s festival. 

The orchestral concert which took place on the 26th February has been 
on all hands admitted to be one of the best ever given in Leeds. The pro- 
gramme (excluding the vocal “ diversions,’’ which were of a very different 
complexion) was devoted to Beethoven, Berlioz, and Wagner; the execu- 
tants were Sir Charles Hallé’s “ augmented” band of 101 performers, their 
veteran chief was in the best possible “ form’’—and what more could you 
wish for? Becthoven was represented by'the “ Leonora No. 3” overture 
and the Eroica Symphony, both of which went well, the Symphony 
in particular being magnificently played from beginning to end, and 
leaving no loophole for adverse criticism, unless it be that the march was 
taken hardly as slowly as “ adagio assai ”’ would seem toindicate. Indeed, 
on comparing Sir Charles Hall¢’s tempo in this movement with that of 
other eminent conductors we find it is the quickest of all. Berlioz’ 
“Seéne d’Amour” and ‘Queen Mab” Scherzo were no less admirably 
rendered, the conductor bestowing especial pains upon them, and they 
formed an appropriate link between Beethoven’s music and the Wagner 
pieces—the “ Parsifal”” prelude and the “'Tannhiiuser”’ overture. The 
prelude to Wagner’s latest music-drama was very finely rendered, 
but we must confess that we never hear it in a_ brilliantly- 
lighted concert-room without a certain feeling of dissatisfaction, 
so incongruous does such intensely solemn music seem amid 
such surroundings. We should like to hear it in some vast and 
dimly-lighted church, and we cannot but think that the experiment would 
be well worth trying of giving it at one of the Three Choir Festivals, where 
it would, if adequately rendered, produce an effect hardly less impressive 
than that of a Bayreuth performance. ‘The ‘ Tannhiiuser’”’ overture, on 
the other hand, is no less effective in the concert-room than it is in the 
theatre, and it was brilliantly performed by Sir Charles Hallé’s band, and 
formed a fitting conclusion to a highly successful concert. Miss Sarah 
Berry was the vocalist, and sang with excellent taste and refinement songs 
by Gounod, Meyerbeer (“ Nobil Signor ’’), and Sullivan. 

The fourth of Mr. Edgar Haddock’s ‘‘ Musical Evenings” served to 
introduce to a Leeds audience Mdme. de Pachmann, who played very 
artistically and sympathetically, and with an absence of anything approach- 
ing sensationalism, Schubert's “ Fantasia’? Sonatain G major and Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise (op. 22). She also joined Mr. Haddock 
in a well written MS. Adagio and Scherzo for violin and pianoforte, as 
well as in three pieces by Heller-Ernst. Mr. Haddock gave as his solo 
Bazvini's “ Elégie,’’ and Mr. Herbert Reeves was the vocalist. 


” 


” 


Mancnester.—Sir Charles Hallé provided a programme of exceptional 
attractiveness for his eighteenth concert. It is seldom that an opportunity 
is afforded of listening th Bach’s Concerto in D minor and Spohr’s Concer- 
tante in B minor inte srpreted by two such inimitable artists as Madame 
Neruda and Herr Joa¢him, and the appreciation of the public was shown 
by the large attendan¢e and enthusiastic reception accorded to the distin- 
guished performers. ‘It is needless to say how the two Concertos were 
played; but we may/state that the last movement of Spohr’s Concertante 
was repeated. Raft’s “ Winter”? Symphony, Op. 214, given for the first 
time, consists of four movements— The first snow,’’ “ Allegretto,’ “ By 
the fireside,” and “ Carnival’’—all highly suggestive of their respective 
titles, full of pleasing melody and well-considered rhythmical contrasts. 
The work is/Kaff’s tenth and last work in symphonic form, and 
should take rank among the finest tone-poems of the modern romantic 
school. ‘The excellence of the band was most noticeable in the ease and 
finish of their performance; instead of a first presentation it might have 





been an old favourite, given now for the hundredth time. The remaining 
orchestral items were Beethoven’s “ Egmont” overture, Mozart’s Overture 
to “ Der Schauspiel-Director ”—a work of little importance—and a quaint 
Bacchanale by Saint Saténs. Miss Lucile Hill sang well-known pieces by 
Rossini, Bellini, and Bishop, being very successful in the latter composer’s 
‘Bid me discourse.”” Berlioz’ “ Faust ” is to be given next week. 


BirminaHamM, Marcu 4,—The Pianoforte and Violin Recital given by 
Miss Fanny Davies and Dr. Joachim attracted a crowded and highly- 
fashionable audience. For once our local music lovers assembled in forcee— 
an event sufficiently rare to deserve note. We remember some years ago, 
when Dr. Hans von Biilow gave his Pianoforte Kecital in the very same 
room, there were about fifty people present, and a like disaster befell the 
Pianoforte and Violin Recitals given by Charles Hallé and Norman Neruda. 
Let us sincerely hope things have changed for the better. Dr. Joachim 
has not been heard in Birmingham recently, and the famed artist was all 
the more welcome. The musical world knows well enough how Dr. Joachim 
plays Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto: a more superb performance, reveal- 
ing all the noble and characteristic points of the well-known Concerto, has 
never been heard here. It is true we missed the orchestral accompani- 
ments, without which the freshness of the Concerto is lost ; but, on the other 
hand, Miss Davies accompanied in so masterly a style that we were 
somewhat reconciled to our fate. Brahms’ latest Sonata was given 
by Miss Davies and Dr. Joachim in an absolutely perfect manner. 
The lady’s solos comprised Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, Chopin’s 
Ballade, F minor, No. 4, op. 52, Schumann’s Sketch in F minor, op. 58, 
No. 3, Canon in A flat, op. 56, and Scherzo Canon in B minor, op. 56. 
Messrs. Harrison’s fourth and last concert of the present season came off 
with wonderful éclat. Sir Charles Hallé, with his famed orchestra, and 
Madame Neruda only come to us once a year—namely, for Messrs. 
Harrison’s last concert in each season, which, to lovers of orchestral music, 
is, therefore, the treat of the year. The excerpts from Wagner, the Over- 
ture to the “Flying Dutchman,” and the Siegfried Idyll especially were 
admirably played. The other orchestral items consisted of Schubert’s 
unfinished Symphony in B minor, an Intermezzo in F by Svendsen, and 
Rubinstein’s “Dance of Bajadéres.”” Madame Neruda played with her 
consummate mastery Beethoven’s Concerto, and Sir Charles Hallé chose for 
his solo Raff’s “ Fileuse”’ and Moszkowski’s Tarantella in G flat. The two 
vocalists, Madame Alwina Valleria and Madame Patey, were enthusiasti- 
cally received. 

Baru.—Mr. Van Praag’s daily concerts in the Pump Room continue to 
deserve and to receive, due support and recognition. Since last we wrote 
of them the programmes given have been of uniform excellence. That, 
for instance, for the 27th ult., contained a movement from Beethoven’s 
C minor Symphony and Mozart’s Symphony in C, No. 36, while on Thursday 
last the latter's Symphony in G minor, Spohr’s trio No. 5, and Reissiger’s 
“Yelva ”’ overture were admirably performed. 


Bristot.—T wo concerts of interest took placeon Monday. Mr. Riseley 
having undertaken to give a musical entertainment for the benefit of the 
sufferers by the colliery explosion in Wales, secured the services of the 
Society of Instrumentalists and members of the Orpheus Glee Society and 
other vocalists. A large audience attended Colston Hall, attracted by the 
excellent and varied programme presented. Songs were contributed by 
Mrs. Nixon, Miss Marion Evans, Mr. E. T. Morgan, Mr. 8S. Evans, Mr. 
W. Thomas, and Mr. Wetten. ‘The glee party sang several familiar part 
songs, &c., including Dr. Bridge’s “ Bold Turpin,” and two or three 
from the pen of Mr. Riseley, with that excellence and finish for 
which the Orpheonites are famous. The Instrumental body came 
before the public for the first time, we believe, since their primary 
essay last year, and surprised the auditory by their (for amateurs) 
marvellous playing. Of the instrumental pieces, Handel’s Largo—Mr. 
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RAFF CONSERVATOIRE AT FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. 


Yommencement of the SUMMER HALF-YEAR on APRIL the 14th, with New Courses in all Departments of Instruction. 
Terms 180 to 360 marks per annum. Prospectus containing full particulars forwarded on application. Inquiries and applications for 


admittance to be solicited in writing. 


BLEICHSTRASSE 13, 


THE DIRECTION, 


Maximinian FieEiscu, Gorrnoitp KunKEL, 
Max Scuwarz. 





OASSOWN'S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


SOSCSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSOSOOOSOS 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 
See Testimonials from 


» The late Mr, J. STIMPSON, 
Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW 


Mr, W. T. BEST. 
Rey, Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. | Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 
Dr. J.C, BRIDGE, M.A, | Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.LB.A. 
Dr. E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. Mr. A. J. HIPKINS, F.S.A. 

&e., &e. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSESSSESESOEOE 
APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON'S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
Oi ie = a ee 


‘*MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


ELLIOTT AND FRY, 
55, BAKER STREET, ‘LONDON, 


FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS ‘OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoargeness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice, 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men, 


Sold in boxes, 1s, 1}. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 
ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY, 


A. S&S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, Xc, 


PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality.) BOOKS. SHOW CARDS. 
POSTERS. CATALOGUES. PLANS, &c., &c. 





68 & 70, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address—“* ASMAL,”” LONDON, 








SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


POCSOOHHSOOOOOOOOOD 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 








THE ABST. OF OBLEGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY. and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
y T. WALLWORTH., 
A Method as used by the antcal Yn the Royal Academ | of Music, and upon which he has 
e 


cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Va 


successful Vocalists. 


ria, Mr, Iver M'Kay, and other 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


©OOOS000960600004888 


Per inch. 


Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion, after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
vermit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
*icture Galleries, Dinners, &e., 4 lines or under... 4s. Cd. ...... Gee séveee 10s. Od, 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
RR Se et REE CEE AO OE are er 6s. Od, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ...... i Sa Be GAs insece —_— ; 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readivg pemeneien : 
DE OE MIND 60, isiniitsers assisscarseemsertonaense eoeeee _— 4 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under.,.... 28. 6d. ...... Os. 6d. ...... —_— E 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under...... 28. 0d. |... 0s. 6d. ...... —- gy 


. Od. Os. 
Quarter, Half, or Whole Pages, as per arrangement with Manager. 








LIST or MUSIC PUBLISHERS, NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wom “THE 


MUSICAL WORLD” may BE 


Bath— : 
Green and Marsh 2, Burton-street. 


Birkenhead— 


Ryall and Jones Music Warehouse, 
Birmingham— 

Kogers & Priestley 71 to 73, Colmore-row. 
Bolton ~ 


Parvin & Son...... Music Warehouse. 
Brighton— 
Backe, ¥ AA aie 7, Western-rd., Hove. 


BEAL & SON ... 55, East-street 
Chester, W. ..... Palace place. 
Clifford ..,............ 112, St. James-street. 
Cramer and Co... West street. 
Cramer and Watts St. James-street 
Emery Church-road. 
Embling’s Library Preston-street. 
Farncombe ... 92, Eastern road 












Farrant. Gardiner-street. 
Friend Western-road. 
Franks 104, London-road. 
Gillett 25, St. George’s road, 


Gillett, R 
Godfrey 
Harman 


161, Marine-parade, 
88, Western-road, 
Sillwood-street. 


Houghton .. 16, St. George’s-road. 

RA ite Queen’s-road, 

Lyon and Hall...... 22, Church-rd., Hove. 

Potts and Co......, 104, King's-road, and 
North-street. 

Russell ........0.0000 Station-road, Hove. 

_ EE Ee ae Upper N: orth-street. 

BUS: ssaccsveuansipeces ~*~. Church - road, 

ve 

eee 87, St. James street. 

Swaysland............ New Pier. 

Treacher's Library North-street. 

wt res 36,,Western-rd., Hove. 

Wingtield ..,........ Victoria-road, 

WUE. cavecnenesssnisase Western-street. 





PURCHASED or ORDERED. 


Cambridge— 


Smith and Son ... 7 Rose-crescent. 


Cheltenham— 
Dale, Forty & Co. 8, Promenade-villas. 


Dover— 

Cuff Brothers...... New Bridge-street. 
Edinburgh — 

Paterson and Son 27, George-street. 
Folkestone— 

Earl...............-.0.6. High-street. 
Gloucester— 

Dancey, C. H. 8, Barton-street. 
Hastings— 

Whitemon, S. ....... 1, York-buildings, 
Hudderstield— 

Marshall ............ 4, Byrann-street, 
Leeds— 

Ramsden, A. ...... 12, Park-row, 
Liverpool— 

Smith & Son,J.P. 76, Lord-street. 
Manchester— 

Forsyth egeaie 

Heywood, J. ...... 

Kitchen, V. T. ... 431, Oxford-street. 
Nottingham— 

err 1, High-street. 
Oxford— 

Russell & Co....... High-street. 
Portsmouth— 

Treakell, Creber & 

SET sssesvonnens Music Warehouse. 

Sheffield— 

MOREE coccasseeseese . Norfolk Market. 
St. Leonards— 

eee-4 SS 48, King’s road, 


The Manager of “THe Musican Worup” will be glad to hear from all 
Music Sellers, Newsagents, &c., willing to take the paper on “sale or 
return” terms. 
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ASCHER BER G 
PIANOS. 


SHOSSHSHSHSSSSSSHSHSHSSSSHHSHSHSSOSOSSSOSOOSOS 








"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 


















































Respectiully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 

















ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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poms COMPANY'S” 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


' 
FOR 


: IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


MAKES the FINEST, PUREST, and STRONGEST BEEF 
TEA, and is the FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK for 
| SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE DISHES, &c. 


pbb bbb bbb bbb bd bird rbdrirpr tit) 






















A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HIGHEST 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER 

FOOD MORE DIGESTIBLE AND 
NOURISHING. 


SOLE MANUFACTORY— 


FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA, 


WHERE 


Forty Pounds of Pvime Lean Beef are 
used to make One Pound of Extract of Beef. 


THE VALUE OF THIS BEEF IN ENGLAND WOULD BE 
<scisy,, ABOUT THIRTY SHILLINGS. 


SOHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOSOSOSD 


| { 15A1 90 ) 
fe See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink acres sie> Label on each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 


COOKERY BOOKS (indispensable for ladies) sent FREE on application to 


| LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


i 9, Fenchurch-Avenue, E.C. 


i Printed and Published by James BrrpLecomne, at the Office, 396, Strand, # the City and Liberty of Westminster, to which address all communications must be sent 
i Sarurpay, Marcu 8, 1890, Rogistered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper. 














